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EDITORIAL WINTHROP LIBRARY 


To devote an entire issue to a single subject represents something of a 
departure for this Review. But we have for some time been concerned with 
the eventual necessity of giving wider coverage than we have previously 
been able to give to the various aspects of European Union. There have, 
of course, during the past few years been a number of articles in the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY dealing separately with particular problems 
commected with the work of European Unification, and always there has 
been an underlying regard for the concept, as for its relationship to other 
ventures in the field of international affairs. But the usefulness of the 
present collective undertaking will, we hope, be granted by those whose 
time does not allow them to search widely for references when they can 
be made available in omnibus form. 

This issue was prepared, in part, at this time because it was felt to be 
clear that we are approaching a critical juncture in the affairs of Western 
Europe. Also because, were it not for the sinister test of power now being 
conducted with Germany as its centre, it would be tempting for Americans, 
not unnaturally concerned with the Far East, and with recent dramatic 
upheavals in the Middle East, to lose sight of an area which has not yet 
ceased to be the major battleground of the cold war. 

As British writers have recently pointed out, the effort that was to be 
made to close by 1953 the ‘hideous gap’ in the defence of Western Europe, 
which everybody had discovered at the time of the Korean crisis, is 
relaxing. The United States Congress has heavily and arbitrarily cut both 
the American defence budget and the fund for ‘off-shore’ purchases on 
which so much of European rearmament depends. The spirit implied by 
such measures has found acceptance and, indeed, has been reflected in 
Britain and much of the Continent, where public opinion has willingly 
conceded to such false and lazy optimism as retrenchments of this kind 
might have been expected to inspire. The danger of a rude awakening is 
likely to increase in proportion with every act aimed to encourage such 
an attitude. 

This issue observes no particular discipline either as to the length or 
the pattern of its contents. Certain aspects of the overall problem of 
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European Union seemed to stand out for attention in a production of this 
kind, and the exposition and clarification of these aspects has been 
apportioned to writers especially qualified to deal with them. 

All in all, the authors of the articles which follow have been granted 
an entirely free hand, and have been limited only in so far as the title- 
matter goes. Consequently, while the reader will recognize that the same 
note of sincere and urgent concern runs through all the articles, no 
equal sameness exists in the views expressed or the conclusions drawn 
by their separate authors. 

What, it is hoped, will emerge from this symposium of British opinion 
on the subject of European Unity is that subject’s vast and deep-seated 
complexity. By the Americans, to whom the concept has become a near- 
kinsman by adoption, this complexity, not at first fully appreciated, is 
now clearly, if still not yet sufficiently widely, understood. But none better 
than the European can realize the urgency of solving the many problems 
here discussed, living hourly as he does on the very razor’s edge. 

Among these pages will be found a response to the many current 
doubts and queries associated with all intelligent discussion of European 
Unity. The disquiet in the Protestant mind over the dominant Catholic 
note in the conduct of the Union, the superficial disregard for historical 
precedent in the vision of a United Europe, the menacing potential of 
Germany in the newly envisaged association of European Powers - all 
these are reflected in the articles which make up this special issue. As are, 
also, the numerous leading questions which spring to the mind in any 
review of this subject. To what extent has Western Europe already 
advanced towards unity ? What is the true significance of the work already 
done at Strasbourg? ,What are the military and economic problems 
involved? And how is European Unity regarded by its policy makers in 
relation to the broader concept of the Atlantic Community, a problem 
which, as readers of the Review well know, has long been an intimate 
concern of the TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
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CAN A DIVIDED EUROPE SURVIVE?P 


Barbara Ward 
Author of The West at Bay (1948); Policy for the West (1951); and numerous other works 


In theory, the contemporary division of Europe could be ended by 
massive Western rearmament, enormous superiority in atomic weapons, 
an invasion of Eastern Europe and the thrusting back of Russia, after 
incredible destruction, to its own frontiers. But the theory is not worth 
discussing, for no sane man in the West considers such a plan. 

In theory, Western acceptance of Russia’s good intentions and of 
Russian plans for a united Germany could lead to a relaxation of the 
present divisions. But this, too, is not worth discussing, for the Russians 
have given no evidence of their intention to relax their control of half 
Europe in return for kind words and promises. On the contrary, that 
control was established between 1945 and 1947 when the West was at 
its kindest and also almost completely unarmed. No ‘threat from 
imperialist America’ created the Iron Curtain. It followed, as the Com- 
munist Tito has since learnt, from the imposition of Russian imperial 
control. The only issue worth discussing is therefore the question whether, 
with Soviet power established in the heart of Europe and still pressing 
outwards through local Communist parties and their fellow travellers, 
the western fringe can survive and maintain an independent existence. 

It can be said at once and with certainty that there is no reason, a 
priori, why Europe should not survive, divided, for the simple reason that 
it has done so before. One might almost say that division has been 
Europe’s secular fate. Some of its most lasting frontiers have been based 
not upon mountains and rivers but — as is the case to-day — upon an 
ideological divide. There have, for instance, been two ‘Europes’ since the 
Dark Ages, the Europe of Rome and the Europe of Byzantium: the Europe 
of Western Christianity, of constitutional rule, divided powers, personal 
responsibility, curiosity, activity, science and reason; and the Europe of 
Orthodox Christianity, of monolithic rule, autocratic power, collective 
organization, dogma and tradition. In their modern guise these, two 
Europes still exist, between liberalism and communism, between 
humanism and totalitarianism. But the frontier is much older than the 
contemporary clash of principle. The Europe which the Iron Curtain 
now divides is in the main that Western Europe whose spirit and descent 
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can be traced from the Greeks and Romans, and which has always been 
more a way of life and a system of culture than a geographical fact. 

This Europe can survive division because it has already done so again 
and again. In fact, on two occasions the dividing line followed with 
curious exactness the line of today. The Roman Empire, established in 
Britain, Gaul and Italy and holding the marches in Germany, covered 
most of our contemporary ‘free Europe’, but after the defeat of Varus 
lost the hope of spreading outwards and eastwards into what is now 
Stalin’s sphere. Nearly a thousand years later Charlemagne’s kingdom 
covered roughly the area of the Schuman Plan. Half a millenium after 
that the Turks lopped off all south-eastern Europe and twice the frontiers 
of Europe were pushed back to Vienna itself. In fact, if all the movements 
in Europe’s fluid frontiers are taken into account, all the invasions of 
barbarians from outside, all the eruptions of alien faiths and ideologies, it 
is almost true to say that the present rump of Western Europe is what 
normally constitutes the settled, assured heart of European civilization, 
and that what lies beyond the Iron Curtain has been for centuries a 
debatable frontier and one in which genuinely Western institutions and 
habits of mind and politics have only taken transitory or partial root. 

Apart from the centuries of Scandinavian invasion, Western Europe 
has been remarkably free of external trouble — it has on the whole created 
its own instead. Yet it was not the automatic forces of destiny that halted 
the barbarians from the East on one frontier or the Mohammedan 
invaders on another. The history of Europe not only shows that division 
is one of its normal states. It also illustrates the conditions under which 
frontiers hold — and those under which they do not. Naturally one must 
accept the arguments from history with caution, all other things never 
being quite equal. Yet if history is not to be a guide, the only alternative 
is guesswork and imagination, and here other things are even less equal 
(like George Orwell’s animals). 

The chief condition of a lasting frontier - in other words, a line 
beyond which external pressure cannot go - is obviously a balance of 
power. But this in turn demands a number of other conditions — political 
unity, adequate military technique, economic and social staying power, 
and what might be called spiritual resilience. One of the reasons why 
Charlemagne’s frontier against the East lasted not much longer than his 
lifetime was the collapse of political unity after his death, whereas the 
Roman frontier had behind it for hundreds of years the centralized power 
of the Empire. Later, while the Ottoman Sultans encroached upon divided 
quarrelling kingdoms and principalities, and as long as the organization 
of the Turkish army into regular infantry was technically far in advance 
of the still feudal levies of Europe, the Ottoman Empire continued to 
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move westwards and to push the eastern frontier of Europe towards its 
present Danubian line. It was not until Turkish pressure had helped to 
forge the political unity of the Habsburg Empire, and the West had learnt 
and improved upon Turkish tactics, that a stable boundary began to 
appear. The Turks, too, illustrate the further need for social and moral 
cohesion and staying power. It is not necessary to go back to the crumbling 
of the Pax Romana to see how great a part the weakening of internal social 
unity plays in the undermining of frontiers. After its last great thrusting 
out to Central Europe, the highly organized, markedly totalitarian 
institutions of the Ottoman State succumbed to atrophy and/the Empire 
that had been the terror of Europe in the sixteenth century was its ‘sick 
man’ three centuries later, losing control of province after province in a 
series of fruitless local wars. We need not assume, in looking at Europe’s 
present division, that the pressure will always run from East to West. 
Other dynamic materialist crusading faiths have broken their mainspring 
before now. The Soviet Union is not necessarily exempt from the judg- 
ments of history. 


* *” * * * 


But for the time being the pressure does move from East to West, and 
the stabilization of the Iron Curtain as a frontier does depend upon the 
cohesion of the West and the creation of a balance of power on the 
Western side. It must also be admitted that never in the history of Europe 
has such a balance demanded so great and imaginative an effort or so 
striking a reversal in traditional attitudes and policies. 

In the past the economic problem of stability was not decisive. The 
self-sufficient peasant economies of the European states were not menaced 
by the imposition of any particular frontier. Nations could eat, and they 
could supply their armies, even if the Turks had overrun the Balkans or 
put an end to trade in the Eastern Mediterranean. In the past, too, the 
balance of power could, very largely, be settled in purely European terms. 
The political and military resources of Europe itself were sufficient, when 
rallied, to check the external threat. Today, no local political union or 
economic unity would be sufficient to create a balance of power. The 
Soviet Union dwarfs any conceivable political combination in Western 
Europe. It is only if the New World is drawn into the balance that 
stability can be assured. This, then, is the first possible weakness in 
European staying power. The Atlantic alliance is not yet a fully accepted 
and incontrovertible fact to many people on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The more conservative elements in America accept a policy of committing 
the United States to an Atlantic partnership only grudgingly and hope 
that, for instance, the rearming of the Western Germans will permit the 
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withdrawal of American troops. In Europe, neutralists, fellow-travellers 
and their Communist comrades argue that Russia would be amenable if 
only the ‘threat’ of American troops were withdrawn. But the reality of 
Europe’s precarious balance is that, without American participation, the 
situation is no better than that of 1939, with Germany free to strike a 
bargain with East and West, and Britain and France too weak to maintain 
the balance of power unaided. Only if American weight is thrown into 
the scales can Soviet power be contained and Germany’s potential irre- 
sponsibility countered. 

But this need for political and military partnership on an Atlantic 
scale is only one part of Europe’s conditions of survival. To a greater or 
lesser extent, all the economies on its western fringe are based on manu- 
facturing for export and upon the import of food and raw materials. 
The dependence may be greatest in the case of Great Britain but the 
pattern is general. Economic stability depends upon world trade and can 
therefore be achieved only in a world setting. This does not mean, as many 
critics of the Western policy of ‘containment’ suggest, that Western 
Europe cannot survive without trading with the Soviet sphere. The 
figures for past trade are irrelevant. Germany may have relied upon 
Eastern Europe for food and raw materials, and Britain upon Russia for 
grains and timber. The point is that all economic plans for the Soviet 
sphere are now based upon frantic industrialization, and within a decade 
the surpluses of food and raw materials will have vanished and will be 
replaced by deficits. If the Western Powers were to make their long-term 
plans on the basis of primary products from the Soviet world they would 
be risking the dislocation of their own economies. The question is whether 
they are sufficiently aware of the need to provide from within the free 
world alternative sources of supply. The recent Paley Report on Raw 
Materials has given the danger signal. Within two decades the shortage 
of primary products may be such that even the United States, which can 
buy where it will, may be embarrassed. The possible embarrassment of 
Britain and Western Europe would be twenty times as great. 

This problem of the long-term supplies of raw materials is only one 
aspect of the wider question whether the Western Powers have any long- 
term economic strategy for holding the line in Europe. At present the 
length of a Congressional appropriation appears to be the outer limit of 
thought, yet a year is not even adequate for planning the career of a single 
individual. A mighty alliance, a political association formidable enough 
to hold the Soviet giant in check, is inconceivable upon an economic basis 
that may crumble away in twelve months’ time. Here then is the second 
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stability, cohesion and co-operation in Europe and towards competitive 
collapse. The ad hoc measures of the last four years-have made good the 
damage of the last war and restored Europe’s capacity to produce. They 
have not evolved a balanced pattern of international trade, they have not 
secured the long-term expansion of primary products, they have not 
reopened the flow of international investment. The symbol of this failure 
is the continuing dollar gap, and although the connection between 
maintaining the line in Europe and creating a viable system of trade in 
the free world may not appear obvious, it is clear enough that Britain 
and Western Europe could stand only a certain degree of unemployment 
without giving up the idea of ‘containment’ altogether in favour of 
some combination of neutralism abroad and extremism at home. 

For the issue is not simply one of economics. The supporters of Atlantic 
co-operation - in other words, the supporters of the only combination of 
Powers capable of containing Russia on the Iron Curtain — are all 
moderate men. Extremism of either the Right or the Left rejects the idea 
of Atlantic partnership. In Britain, it is the fellow-travellers on the Left and 
the extreme ‘imperialists’ on the Right who oppose the Atlantic connec- 
tion. In France, the Communists, the Neutralists and the Gaullists make up 
the combination; in Germany, the followers of the late Dr Schumacher 
and the ex-Nazis; in Italy, the supporters of Togliatti and Nenni and the 
neo-Fascists follow the same fatal pattern of the extremes united to 
destroy the co-operation willed by the centre. But the triumph of modera- 
tion in politics depends upon the maintenance of conditions of reasonable 
prosperity and expansion. Economic well-being is not the whole answer, 
but its opposite is the enemy of that spirit of reason and goodwill without 
which alliances founder in nationalist feeling, emotional prejudice and 
instinctive isolationism. 

The question whether Europe can remain divided thus depends today 
very largely on the question whether the Atlantic community can be 
made a genuine economic and political partnership. Within such a 
partnership the staying power to withstand Communist pressure can be 
maintained, a balance of power sufficient to deter Russian ambition 
built up, and a new world of opportunity and expansion created to absorb 
Europe’s energies and hopes, and to offer, over the years, the spur and 
threat of freedom to the slave world beyond the Iron Curtain. The 
Russian experiment in total imperialist control has been tried before by 
other tyrannies and history is strewn with the wrecks of their colonial 
systems. We need not suppose that Moscow will be immune from the 
law of diminishing returns of dictatorship or from the difficulty of securing 
effective succession to an autocratic yet non-hereditary leader of the State. 
Once weakness sets in at the centre of the Soviet system, it will spread 
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sooner or later to the periphery. Then the pressure in Europe will begin to 
run decisively from West to East and the frontiers will be capable of modi- 
fication without general war - or else irrelevant as they became in the 
eighteenth century between Catholic and Protestant Europe. But before 
this transformation can come about the West itself must be organized, 
prosperous and active in faith. 


* * * * * 


Yet it is possible to wonder, even if an Atlantic community is created, 
whether the present frontier is a tenable one. That various frontiers have 
existed in Europe in the past is a fact, yet few have survived if they run 
through the very heart of a country. The splitting of Germany into two, 
with or without an Atlantic community, surely makes the present division 
a highly hazardous one. The hazard is unhappily inescapable. Yet in a 
situation where there is no good answer, the division of Germany may be 
the least of a number of evils. The reunion of Germany at present would 
entail the adherence of a very powerful nation to one side or other in 
the Cold War. If Germany opted for the West, the Atlantic alliance 
would include for the first time a potentially aggressive partner with 
specific, passionately-held territorial claims against the Soviet bloc. 
Under such conditions the risk of general war would seem almost greater 
than in the present division. 

Yet a Communist Germany, adding the Ruhr to the East’s industrial 
potential, would spell the end of free Europe. Nor is it possible to believe 
that peace would follow from the manceuvres of a supposedly neutral 
Germany playing off East against West to its own advantage. It may 
therefore be that, in the present degree of international tension, the 
division of Germany is least likely to precipitate general war. 

To this possibility there remains one cogent objection. The long-term 
division of Germany is conceivable. Can the same be said for the division 
of Berlin ? This exposed island of the Western world, divided from the main 
Continent by complete Communist encirclement, is the most disastrous 
inheritance of the war. The more absolutely the Soviets seal off the East 
German frontier, the more precarious becomes the condition of Berlin. If a 
new blockade were imposed the Western Powers could, in theory, decide to 
maintain an indefinite airlift. They can, in theory and in practice, compen- 
sate and settle in other parts of the free world every citizen who might choose 
to be evacuated from the beleaguered city. But, short of risking general 
war, they cannot physically attach West Berlin to Western Germany. 

This problem does not invalidate the general principle of containment 
or weaken the case for holding the line in Europe. It does, however, point 
to the weakest link in the chain of stability and security in the West. 
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THE ROOTS OF EUROPE 


G.F. Hudson 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, and a regular contributor to The Economist. 


The nations of Europe form a group not simply because they share a part 
of the land surface of the earth which geographers have defined as a 
continent, but far more because they share the inheritance of a distinct 
civilization. That there should be an equivalence between the land area 
of the continent and the range of the civilization which we call European 
is not something to be taken for granted as being in the nature of things, 
for there is no automatic correspondence between a continent and the 
territorial sphere of a civilization. The historical unity of European 
civilization is due to the fact that it has spread by processes of diffusion 
ultimately going back to a single source which was so located as either to 
exclude or transform influences coming into Europe from Asia and Africa; 
first the maritime culture of the Greek settlements, scattered along the 
Mediterranean and Black Sea coasts of Europe from Spain to the Crimea, 
grew into the Greco-Latin world of the Roman Empire extending north- 
wards to the Rhine and the Danube; and then after the disintegration of 
the Roman Empire the Christian ‘Romanistic’ civilization spread over all 
northern Europe, reaching west to Ireland, north to Scandinavia and east 
to Russia. In Asia and Africa, on the other hand, the territories of the 
Roman Empire were overrun by the Moslem Arabs and Turks and 
became the domain of a different civilization; Islam also penetrated 
Europe, gaining ‘a temporary ascendancy in Spain and later in the 
Balkans, but without making a permanent and complete cultural trans- 
formation in either area. Except for the European corner of Turkey 
between the Bosphorus and the Maritsa, Europe to-day consists of 
countries which have the Roman world as the main origin of their past 
culture and Christianity as their traditional religion. 

At a time when a closer association of European nations west of the 
Iron Curtain has been projected, and already to some extent realized, it 
may nevertheless be held that emphasis on the distinct origins and 
traditions of European civilization is undesirable, that it is really irrelevant 
to the changed conditions and circumstances of the present age, and that 
for the practical needs of the ‘cold war’ it is more important to unite all 
the ‘free world’, without distinction of historical origin, in solidarity against 
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totalitarian domination. For this way of thinking a special political and 
economic association of Western European countries may be useful for 
some purposes, but the main direction of attachment beyond the boun- 
daries of the nation-state should be to the United Nations or to N A T O, 
not to Europe as such. It is true that as a result of the diffusion of European 
civilization outside Europe, through emigration and settlement in the 
Americas and through impact on peoples of non-European cultural 
tradition in Asia and Africa, a new world-civilization has come into being, 
and there is a potential danger in any grouping of nations which may 
tend to re-accentuate the division of the continents. It is also true, as two 
European wars and the threat of a third have amply demonstrated, that 
the democracies of Western Europe cannot maintain their independence 
without support from North America, and insular Britain has ties with 
an inter-continental Commonwealth which rival those binding her with 
continental Europe. In spite of these considerations, however, there is 
good reason for holding that Europe should receive a special loyalty from 
those who dwell within its borders and share in its heritage. It is a reason- 
able presumption that a civilization which has already created so much 
has still its peculiar contribution to make to human progress, and it is a 
reasonable expectation that its vitality will be the better renewed if its 
heirs can be made more aware of what they have in common and less 
emotionally segregated in their respective national enclosures. And if 
such an increased sense of unity finds expression in a new institutional 
structure, that would not be so very new after all, for the greater part of 
Europe outside the Iron Curtain once had political unity under the Roman 
Empire and all of it was comprised in the ecclesiastical unity of medieval 
Christendom. 

A multinational civilization involves a balance between the common, 
unifying, supernational element and the various national cultures. This 
balance is precarious, liable to be tilted one way or the other, so that there 
are oscillations between tendencies towards an excessive cosmopolitan 
uniformity on the one hand and a centrifugal particularism on the other. 
Thus the extreme standardization of thought, art and ways of living under 
the Roman Empire was followed by the variety of the post-Roman era; 
the universality of the medieval Church by the separation of national 
churches at the Reformation; and the cosmopolitan aristocratic French- 
European culture of the eighteenth century by the romantic cult of folk- 
legend and local popular tradition. The development of political national- 
ism in the nineteenth century was closely connected with such an empha- 
sis on national history and culture at the expense of the common European 
heritage. But up to the second decade of the twentieth century the centri- 
fugal forces were never so strong as to produce a fundamental disruption 
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of the common European consciousness; neither the resort of sovereign 
states to war as the ultima ratio regum, nor the excesses of national vanity 
and self-glorification, nor the divisions of religion and ideology, entirely 
destroyed the sense of underlying unity based on a shared tradition. Even 
the French Revolution with its assault on the Ancien Régime throughout 
Europe did not involve such a disruption, for it emanated from the 
country which was the principal heir of the Renaissance, and looked back 
for precedents to ancient Rome. It is only in our own age that large parts 
of Europe have been torn away by political and cultural movements 
totally repudiating all common ground between European nations and 
severing the last bonds which restrained their diversity. First, the Com- 
munist revolution in Russia not only proclaimed an entirely new order of 
society in irreconcilable conflict with the non-Communist world, but 
gradually secluded the Russian people from all contact with Western 
Europe, so that the gulf which has been created has been continually 
widened with the passage of time. Then the Nazis in Germany, invoking 
the concept of racial superiority, brought about a ‘revolution of destruc- 
tion’ which deluged Europe in blood and isolated the spirit of the German 
people in a self-adoring dream-world of paranoiac barbarism. The Nazi 
bid to dominate Europe ended in utter defeat, but as a result of the 
cataclysm the Soviet power advanced to the Elbe and the Adriatic, cutting 
Europe and defeated Germany itself into two radically separated seg- 
ments. To-day the Iron Curtain imposes on all within its cruel metallic 
envelopment a mental seclusion and disconnection from the European 
tradition such as has never existed since the first emergence of an all- 
European civilization. 

The fundamental factor in the twentieth-century disruption of Europe 
has been the development of ultra-nationalist states of mind in Germany 
and Russia. In each case the nationalist urge, a tendency of a blindly 
emotional character, has combined with an intellectually elaborated 
ideology, but in each case the ideology has been a rationalization rather 
than the real driving force. This has been more apparent with the Nazis 
than with the Bolsheviks, because the theory of Nordic-Aryan racial 
superiority was from the beginning clearly devised to justify German 
Herrenvolk pretensions, whereas the Soviet Communist régime sprang from 
a doctrine which was not only rigorously internationalist, but laid down — 
a dogma accepted by Lenin himself — that the most highly industrialized 
countries must lead the way to socialism. But the path taken by Soviet 
Communism since the death of Lenin - and even before — has been one 
of ever-increasing assimilation to Russian nationalism, so that the sup- 
posed triumph of international socialism has produced a State which 
liquidates disaffected subject peoples by mass deportation without dis- 
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tinction of class, attributes all modern scientific inventions to Russians 
without regard to historical evidence and prohibits the intermarriage 
of Soviet citizens with foreigners, even though they belong to other 
Communist countries. "The idea of a universal mission as the leader of 
world revolution has done for Russia what the doctrine of racial destiny did 
for Germany; it has released the national ego and its will to domination 
from all such inhibitions and restraints as might be imposed by ideas of 
international law, the rights of nations or a common civilization. 

The origins of the states of mind which have so tragically come to 
possess the German and Russian peoples in our time lie far back in the 
history of Europe. Both the Germans and the Russians have undergone 
historical frustrations which the British, French and other Western 
European peoples have not experienced, and which have had the effect 
of alienating them from the main European tradition. For the Russians 
this has been primarily a cultural and spiritual frustration, the problem of 
what Russian writers used to call ‘the borrowed soul’, the contradiction 
between the medieval pride of ‘holy Russia’ and the extreme cultural 
subservience of the Russian ruling class to Western Europe after the 
westernizing reforms of Peter the Great and his successors. The German 
malaise was of a more directly political kind; it arose from the disintegra- 
tion of the medieval Reich and the long period of national disunion, from 
the clash of nationalities within the Habsburg empire, and finally after 
1918 from the humiliation of defeat and of the Versailles Diktat. 

Of all the peoples of Europe who were beyond the frontiers of the 
ancient Roman empire, but were brought into the fold of medieval 
Christendom, the Russians shared least in the secular heritage of Greece 
and Rome. This, as N. Zernov has explained in his illuminating book 
Moscow the Third Rome, was due to the use of Church Slavonic instead of 
Greek or Latin as the language of Russian medieval learning: 

the spiritual isolation of Russia was maintained in spite of its conversion to 
Christianity. It must be remembered that almost up to the eighteenth 
century a knowledge of either Greek or Latin was absolutely essential as the 
key to the storehouse of European culture; theology, philosophy and science 
were confined nearly exclusively to these two languages. Russians with a few 
exceptions knew neither of them, which meant that they remained outside 
the main stream of Christian learning, unable to make use of its achieve- 
ments or contribute to its development. ... Plato and Aristotle, Cicero 
and Virgil, the men whose writings inspired the minds of other Christians, 
remained unknown in Russia. 

This deficiency did not, however, produce any sense of inferiority in 
-the Russians; on the contrary, after the Turkish conquest of the Balkans 
and Constantinople had left the ruler of Moscow as the only independent 
monarch in the sphere of Eastern Orthodox Christianity, Russian monks 
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propagated the idea of Russia’s special divine mission as the unique 
champion of the true faith. The doctrine thus found expression in the 
installation charter of the first Patriarch of Moscow: 
Because the old Rome has fallen on account of the heresy of Apollinarius, 
and the second Rome, which is Constantinople, is now in possession of the 
godless Turks, thy great kingdom, O pious Tsar, is the third Rome. ... 
All other Christian kingdoms are now merged in thy kingdom. Thou art 
the only Christian sovereign in the whole world, the master of all Christians, 

Nor were these pretensions mere devices of Muscovite statecraft; they 
corresponded to a concentration of national life on religion which had no 
parallel elsewhere in Europe. Again to quote Zernov: 

The Russia of the sixteenth century could be described as one vast religious 

house obeying the ecclesiastical canons, attending church services and 

observing the rules of fasting. The church precepts were considered to be 

as binding on each citizen as were the laws of the State. Foreign visitors, 

including: Orthodox Greeks, were astonished at the length of the Russian 

church services and the austerity of the fasts, which were as strictly observed 

by the Tsar and the nobility as by the simple peasants. 

It is only by appreciating this historical background to modern Russia 
that it is possible to understand the force of the revolutionary messianism 
which made its appearance in Russia soon after the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Peter the Great, resolved to cure Russia of secular back- 
wardness and weakness, had forcibly sent the Third Rome to school with 
foreigners and heretics; he had thereby made Russia one of the Great 
Powers of Europe, but at the cost of a wound to Russian pride which 
could never be healed. Western Europe was constituted the measure of all 
things, and the French-speaking Russian aristocracy was so denationalized 
that it even became a fashion to have difficulty in understanding the 
Russian language. In the end this spiritual expatriation with its contempt 
for the Russian past brought about the cultural counte::.movement of the 
Slavophiles, who poured scorn on the ‘rotten’ materialist West, re- 
affirmed the unique value of Russian Orthodox spirituality and preached 
a return to the old Muscovite way of life. The Slavophile cult made a 
strong appeal to the newly formed Russian intelligentsia, but the in- 
fluence of Western thought and the cultural development of Russia itself 
had gone too far for such medievalism to be a practical programme. 
There was, however, another way in which the sense of frustration at 
Russia’s backwardness and the desire to turn the tables on the West 
could find expression — by looking not to the past, but to the future, for 
Russian supremacy and representing Russia not as the rearguard of 
Christian religiosity in a world given over to secular materialism, but as 
the vanguard of a new social order in the age of capitalist industry. The 
group of Russian revolutionaries known as Narodniks held that backward 
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Russia was destined to bypass the capitalist development of the West and 
by making the first socialist revolution to lead the world to the achievement 
of social justice. The idea of socialism, like that of parliamentary demo- 
cracy, had come into Russia from the West, but whereas the principles of 
political liberalism were already largely realized in Western countries, so 
that here Russia could only imitate and follow, those of socialism were 
still only dreams of the future, affording the Russian genius an oppor- 
tunity to be first in the field. The Narodniks were confident that it could 
perform this task because they believed that the communal tenure of land 
by Russian peasants in the mir (really a fiscal device of the period of serf- 
dom) was a survival of primitive communism, and that this could be used 
as a base for the construction of a new socialist order; thus Russia’s 
economic and social backwardness would actually be an advantage, for 
it meant that Russia had not travelled so far on the wrong road as the 
nations of Western Europe. 

In connection with this theory of Russia’s mission of world-leadership 
towards the society of the future, now claimed in Stalin’s Russia to be in 
process of fulfilment, the extreme Narodniks also formulated a political 
doctrine which anticipated the essential characteristics of the present 
Soviet régime. They repudiated political democracy as an invention of 
the ‘rotten’ West and conceived of the socialist revolution as primarily the 
task of an organized conspiratorial group conscious of its purpose; in the 
words of Tkachev: 

Neither now nor in the future can a people left to its own resources accom- 

plish a social revolution. Nor can a leaderless community erect a new world 

on the ruins of the old. . .. Only a revolutionary minority can maintain 
such a role and such a mission. 

The nucleus of the revolutionary minority must consist of men and 
women entirely dedicated to the revolution, as if in a religious order. The 
true revolutionary, according to Nechaiev, 

is animated by one single interest, one single idea, one single passion — the 

Revolution. . . . He hates and despises all the manifestations and motives 

ot present-day social morality. In his eyes what is moral is that which aids 

the triumph of the Revolution and that alone. 

It is from such ideas, such values and such emotions, that the new Holy 
Russia of Stalin, the ‘leader and teacher of all working people’, has taken 
its shape. Marxism prevailed over the Narodnik faith in Russian revolu- 
tionary circles around the turn of the century, substituting the industrial 
proletariat for the peasantry as the pre-destined revolutionary class; 
superficially this renewed the Western orientation of Russian thought, for 
it postulated the primacy in social evolution of the Western countries 
which were far ahead of Russia in industrialization. The emphasis on 
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industrialization and on the proletariat as a social base has remained a part 
of Soviet Communism, But the totalitarian monoparty political system 
which has been created in Russia corresponds to the conceptions of 
Tkachev and Nechaiev, not those of Marx and Engels. Equally the 
identification of Communism with a Russian national chauvinism carried 
to fantastic lengths of glorification of the Russian genius, not only since 
but also before the Revolution, corresponds to the Narodnik idea of 
Russian world-leadership through socialism and is as remote as possible 
from the genuine internationalism of Marx. Communism remains inter- 
national, but only in the sense that the Communists of the West are 
bound to serve the Russian State by treason to their own countries; thus 
it is their duty to believe that the pioneers of modern science were Russians 
no less than to assist, as opportunity offers, the conquest of their homelands 
by Russian armies. 

The evolution of German Nazism has been more straightforward than 
that of Russian Bolshevism because it has never been similarly disguised 
by the form of an internationalist or democratic faith, but it has been 
fundamentally comparable as a product of national frustration. Germany, 
unlike Russia, was a part of medieval Latin Christendom and shared in 
its development with Italy, France and England, holding even a titular 
primacy in the West through its identification with the Holy Roman 
Empire. But with the disintegration of the Empire, the religious disrup- 
tion of Germany and the failure to create a nation-state of modern type, 
Germans fell back on the idea of racial superiority as compensation for 
their political decline. By it they could claim to have been the real founders 
of European civilizations, for the achievement of Greece and Rome could 
be attributed to the original Aryans and that of medieval and Renaissance 
Europe to aristocracies sprung from Gothic, Frankish, and Lombard 
invasions of the Roman Empire. The theory also set a premium on barbarism 
since it was only by periodic outbursts of Nordic violence that civilization 
could be renewed. 

The condition of a real revival of European civilization is the successful 
assertion of the European tradition in its wholeness, not as a static, 
obstructive barrier to change, but as a continuity of progress, against 
doctrines which serve as mere instruments of national megalomania and 
self-isolation. Europe must be positively affirmed as something larger, 
older, greater and more enduring than any nation within Europe, how- 
ever great may be its population and power, or its contributions to the 
common inheritance. Europe is no lost cause; it has already with the aid 
of its North American reinforcement won the victory over German racial- 
ism, and it is organizing itself to resist the messianic dictation of Moscow. 
It is not at an end, but at a new beginning. 








TOWARDS A MORE PERFECT UNION 


William Clark 


Diplomatic Correspondent on the Staff of The Observer and formally Press Attaché at 
the British Embassy, Washington 


America and Russia are the twin sponsors of a United Western Europe. 
Russia has given only the spur of fear without which conservative 
nationalism would have smothered the idea of supra-nationalism; but 
America has given form to the whole movement, and has offered rewards 
of the most tangible sort to those who follow her example. 

For it is essentially the American example which is being consciously 
followed by the proponents of unity in Western Europe. Because America 
is the strongest and most prosperous country in the world less lucky people 
are seeking for the secret of her success. Americans have never been shy 
of telling the world that the secret of their success is federation and 
democracy; it was therefore only to be expected that many of the demo- 
cracies of the West should seek salvation in federating. 

But such a step is contrary to an age-old European tradition, the 
nationalist tradition, which has its roots a thousand years back and has 
dominated European civilization for the past four hundred years. To 
understand the causes of the movement in Europe towards a wider com- 
munity, it is necessary first to understand why this nationalist tradition 
has begun to fail. It has not yet failed, of course, and the whole history of 
the free world in the post-war era can be seen as a struggle between the 
old tradition of nationalism, backed with all the ancient glories of Europe, 
and the newer tradition of an international community, backed by the 
precept of America and endowed with some of the glamour of the United 
States’ own example. The example was not perfect, for in the course of 
150 years the United States had acquired a great deal of nationalism, even 
though its population was drawn from an international community that 
included almost the whole world. 


The nationalist tradition had considerable early success in rendering 
harmless and meaningless the insistent American demand for federal 
union in Europe. This demand first became vocal in 1947 with the in- 
auguration of the Marshall Plan; it reached its high point a few years later 
when Mr Paul Hoffmann was administering the European Recovery Plan 
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with the threat ‘Integrate or else’. At this time America was primarily 
concerned with the economics of Europe, and interest in European union 
was primarily in economic integration. It seemed to most Americans and 
very many Europeans that the secret of American prosperity lay in the 
vast single market, uninterrupted by tariff barriers, that lay between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The main object of Mr Hoffmann’s admin- 
istration of E R P was to reproduce those conditions in Europe. 

The efforts to ‘liberalize’ European trade were extensive, and have 
been represented — chiefly by those imbued with the nationalist tradition 
— as great steps towards European Unity. This is a false picture. All that 
has been done by the Organization for European Economic Co-operation, 
and by the European Payments Union, has not brought Europe anywhere 
near to the state of ‘unity’ which existed in 1914 when the Gold Standard 
still operated. The idea of a Customs Union, which was discussed in 1947- 
48, would have been a real move towards unity, but the idea was killed 
stone dead by the forces of economic nationalism. The result of the 
Marshall Plan, on the surface, was to make European nations less insolvent, 
and so somewhat less insanely autarchic, but there was no significant 
move towards anything worthy of the name of European Union. It may 
be objected that during this period there arose — partly because of Amer- 
ican interest and suggestion - a political movement for European unity 
which resulted in the Council of Europe. But there again behind all the 
window-dressing there has been no fundamental change in the relation- 
ship of the European powers. The Council of Europe at present is far more 
a tribute to the strength of the idea of ‘open diplomacy’ and ‘gemocratic 
foreign policy’ than it is to European unity. Members of Parliament from 
many nations are enabled to sit down together and talk over their com- 
mon problems, but they have shown no aptitude for devising common 
policies. Even such an elementary concept as a ‘European’ passport has 
not got any distance at Strasbourg, because the Assembly has been given 
absolutely no powers. Power remains in the Ministerial Committee, and 
the Foreign Ministers have seen to it that the nationalist, not the federal- 
ist, tradition shall prevail. 


When Americans see through the fagade of European unity, or are 
distressed by the slowness of progress towards federation, their scapegoat 
is Great Britain. Britain ‘dragging her feet’, has become a sort of heraldic 
device in the American mythology about post-war Europe. This view fails 
altogether to take account of the fact that Britain has a tradition not 
strictly nationalist, nor in any way federalist. The British method of 
building an international community has behind it all the prestige of the 
British Commonwealth. It is a method based on trade and telegrams. The 
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trade relationship of Britain and the Commonwealth is one of mutual 
advantage, with the United Kingdom providing a vast and regular 
market, while the remainder of the Commonwealth is invaluable as a 
source of cheap food. But on that simple economic basis has been built a 
political superstructure which is one of the wonders of the modern world. 
Essentially what holds the Commonwealth together is the extraordinarily 
intimate exchange of telegrams, in which common problems of foreign 
policy and economics are freely discussed. This free but secret debate has 
succeeded, in spite of great difficulties, in avoiding violent quarrels 
between Britain and countries as differing in outlook as Australia and 
India. 

It is, of course, perfectly possible to throw grave doubts on the future 
viability of the Commonwealth. It can be said that in the past its unity, 
demonstrated in 1914 and 1939, depended on common traditions and 
race; and that with the introduction of Asian members the unity of 
the Commonwealth is only a fagade, which has been exposed by the Korean 
war and India’s equivocal attitude. But the fact remains that for most 
people the Commonwealth is a most remarkable effective world-wide 
organism. It was this model which Britain held up to Europe. British 
statesmen were always willing to co-operate with Europe on the same 
lines on which they co-operated with the Commonwealth. O E E C was 
envisaged by them as a sort of clearing-house for economic information — 
not unlike the Commonwealth Finance Committee which sits in London 
~ ready to give guidance, incapable of issuing orders. What is more, it was 
very nearly this model which carried the day. If the Marshall Plan had 
run its course till 1952 without the earthquake of the Korean war, the 
economic organization of Europe, and probably the defence organization 
also, would have been of the consultative type which has been tested in 
the British Commonwealth. This would have been a triumph for the 
modified nationalism of the British against both American federalism and 
the extremes of European nationalism which sought to make OE EC 
simply a method of dividing up American aid. 





The British plan for producing a sort of Commonwealth of Europe 
failed narrowly because of the increase of tension resulting from the 
Communist policies which culminated in the outbreak of war in Korea. 
The worsening of the outlook for peace transformed American interest in 
Europe from being primarily economic to being primarily military. This 
inevitably carried with it a demand that Germany should be thrown into 
the military balance by restoring her army. 

The prospect of a revived military Germany was so disturbing, and so 
vivid a reminder of what nationalism had brought to Europe, that it 
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effectively killed any chance of a settlement of Western Europe on the 
basis of even modified nationalism. The strongest element in European 
federalism is disgust with the record of European nationalism. The two 
countries which have suffered most severely from excesses of nationalist 
feeling are Germany and France, who have torn each other to pieces time 
and again in modern history. It was in those two countries, therefore, that 
the urge to real federalism was strongest. 

In essence the indigenous origin of European federalism has been this 
realization that the Franco-German nationalist feud was too horrible 
and too debilitating to be allowed to contuine. But at the same time the 
tradition of hostility was so deep in both countries that it demanded a 
tremendous effort to break it. That was why a ‘Commonwealth’ solution 
was not sufficient for Western Europe. The relation of France and Ger- 
many was such that it would inevitably have broken up any mere alliance 
or understanding; to stop the feud, only Union was enough. 


The most striking feature of post-war Europe has been this defeat of 
nationalism, in both East and West. It may revive elsewhere, as it 
has revived in Yugoslavia, but at present nationalism, after 400 years 
of growth, culminating in the self-determination principle of 1919, 
appears to be losing power rapidly. The backbone of the sovereign States 
of Europe seems to have been broken by the Second World War. Almost 
every Continental people saw the State to which they owed allegiance 
fail in its prime duty of giving protection to them. Almost every State 
was overthrown at least once, and many were overthrown twice during 
the course of the war. Such violent events could not fail to loosen 
loyalties and raise the most persistent doubts as to the value of 
sovereignty. 

At the end of the eighteenth century the American colonists looked 
across the Atlantic and saw Europe in a constant state of war between the 
independent kingdoms and empires of the day. It was largely disgust with 
that scene which led them to form a more perfect Union of States which 
would not, it was hoped, be able to quarrel and fight. Exactly the same 
motives were present in the minds of many Europeans after two world 
wars, when they also sought Union. 

This historical background also helps to explain why Britain has 
remained outside this stream of European thought. The back of our 
sovereignty was not broken; the moment when many European sovereign 
States were humiliated was our Finest Hour. 


Though the ground for a European Union was prepared by the Second 
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even though America favoured such a Union, it might never have over- 
come the obstacles of nationalism but for the men who came to power in 
the Western countries concerned. De Gasperi in Italy, Schuman in France, 
and Adenauer in Germany, have in common the language of their birth 
—German. Adenauer and Schuman are both Rhinelanders, though from 
opposite banks of the river, and de Gasperi is a Tyrolean from the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. All these men are earnest Catholics, and they repre- 
sent the instinctive Central European feeling that there is a cultural unity 
behind the superficial divisions of sovereign States. It is mistaken to 
regard this as a Roman Catholic movement because historically it goes 
back beyond the Reformation, to the really Catholic Church which 
embraced so much of Europe and of which the political manifestation was 
the Holy Roman Empire. 

The great question that lies ahead for the emerging European Com- 
munity is whether it can find and hold for itself some universalist or inter- 
nationalist philosophy to replace the warring nationalist creeds. There is 
a great danger that the new federal Europe consisting of Germany, 
France, Italy and the Benelux countries will become simply a Greater 
Germany, dominated, however peacefully, by the largest partner. Such 
a relationship will carry within itself the seeds of its own decay. Un- 
fortunately, the historical pressures which have brought a European 
Community into existence at this particular moment, rather than in a 
decade or two from now, are pressures which favour the hegemony of 
Germany. The very name of the new political organism, “The European 
Defence Community’, indicates the extent to which it is confined at present 
to problems of war. Certainly the American pressure, without which the 
Schuman Plan would never have been ratified, and the European Army 
scheme never signed, was clearly and openly designed to bring about a 
better defence structure in Western Europe. But in a Community con- 
cerned primarily with heavy industry and armed forces there can be little 
doubt that Germany will quickly become the dominant partner. Can the 
European Defence Community become a European Community in which 
Paris and Rome would play at least as large a role as the upstart Bonn, or 
even Berlin? 

It is in an attempt to ensure that the partnership is universal, and not 
confined to defence, that the French leaders have insisted so firmly that 
there shall be a real Federal Assembly, completely different from the 
meeting of national delegations which is the British version of the Council 
of Europe. Mr Eden’s proposal for holding the Federal Assembly at 
Strasbourg in close conjunction with the Council of Europe is an 
attempt to bridge the gap between the federalist and nationalist concepts 
of European union. It is very doubtful whether the compromise will work 
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for long, and the likelihood of its failure points up the sad state of 
European unity. There is no European unity; the Continent is as divided 
as ever. 

The new divisions which are emerging or have emerged are as great or 
greater than those that existed in 1945. The first division of Europe is, of 
course, between East and West. As long as the Iron Curtain exists there 
can be no European Union, only a partial union of Western Europe. 
But Western Europe itself is also divided. Six countries have followed the 
American lead towards a virtual United States of Europe; the remaining 
members of the Council of Europe have followed the British lead on a 
leisurely progress towards a European Commonwealth. The very friendly 
relations between the two groups should not blind us to the fact that they 
are divided and could drift apart. 


What is the remedy for the failure of European Union? To answer that 
question it is necessary to see first why it failed. It did not fail because 
Britain and America had different ideas about the methods of organizing 
European unity; it failed because Europe is not a unit. This simple fact 
was concealed from many intelligent people on both sides of the Atlantic, 
partly because of the piecemeal approach towards unity in the years 
after the war. If the only object of European unity was to meet certain 
economic difficulties, then Europe certainly would be more efficient as a 
unitary market than subdivided by States; that would be true even of 
Western Europe alone. If the only object of European unity were to build 
more efficient defences, then certainly a unified army would be more 
efficient than a group of national armies. 

But if the object of European unity was to create a United States of 
Europe, or a European Commonwealth which could have a life of its own 
and enjoy some feeling of self-sufficiency, then European unity by itself 
was a failure from the start. The essence of a political unit or community 
is that its individual members should feel that they have more in common 
with each other than with those outside the community. A United Europe 
does not fulfil that specification. It is absurd to ask an Englishman to feel 
closer to the average Portuguese than to the average Canadian; equally 
it is absurd to ask a Norwegian to feel closer to an Italian than to most of 
the inhabitants of Minnesota. 

The Community basis on which political unity can be founded crosses 
the Atlantic. That is why the Atlantic Community has replaced European 
Unity as the political reality of tomorrow. But the problems which have 
bedevilled the history of European unity apply with even greater force to 
Atlantic unity. Is it to be organized on a federal or confederal basis in line 
with American tradition, or on ‘Commonwealth’ lines in accordance with 
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British traditions? An even more serious question is who are to be the 
sponsors and what the motive forces bringing it to birth? 

The Russian threat, of course, remains — driving us closer together. 
But in building some measure of unity in Europe there was also the active 
friendly insistence of America. There will be no such American pressure 
for Atlantic unity. We must face the fact that a great deal of American 
pressure for European unity was the result of vestigial isolationism. Their 
hope, for instance in the Marshall Plan, was that by American action 
from outside, Europe could be set on her own feet and left to look after her- 
self. The North Atlantic Treaty was an enormous step forward because 
America recognized that she had to be a member, not just a sponsor, of 
that organization. But though a full member, America is most unlikely to 
press for any tightening of the bonds of the Community. At present she is 
the acknowledged leader, and what she says, after some grumbling, goes. 
The American interest, in the short run, is to keep the organization loose, 
so that the power of the largest State is always overwhelming. 

For this very reason it is in the interest of Britain to see that the bonds 
of the organization are drawn tighter, or we shall find ourselves always 
accepting American policies, as a lesser evil compared to quarrelling with 
America and seeing her act independently. It is in the British - and 
European — interest to see that the Atlantic Community is strong enough 
in its internal structure to allow sharp disagreements without dissolution 
of the alliance. Unfortunately it will be very hard for Britain to adopt this 
line because it is alien to the whole loose Commonwealth tradition, which 
was based on our position as the most important power. Secondly, it will 
be difficult because our role since the war has been to act as brake on the 
American steam-roller driving Europe towards political integration. 

Somehow Britain must reverse her role in accordance with the changed 
circumstances. If we can make this effort and seize the opportunity which 
now Offers us, Britain has a chance ~ a last chance - of making the free 
world operate according to the commonsense principles of which we are 
so proud. If we fail to take the opportunity we shall find ourselves in the 
long run either dissatisfied satellites of a wholly independent America, or 
reluctant members of a European Union imposed from outside. 
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WESTERN UNION: ILLUSIONS AND REALITIES 


Robert Boothby, m p 
Conservative M P for East Aberdeen since 1924 


We live in a world overshadowed by the menace of Communism, and 
threatened with catastrophe by the titanic global struggle for power which 
is now being waged between the forces of Communism led by Russia, 
and those of liberal democracy led by the United States of America. In 
order to avoid the final destruction of our civilization we have to consider, 
coldly and objectively, the causes and nature of the threat; the policy 
required to meet it; and the character and future development of the 
various international organizations in the free world to which it has in 
large measure given rise. 

It is one of the tragedies of life that decisions taken under the pressure 
of events are apt to have far-reaching consequences; and can be reversed, 
if at all, with difficulty and often at great cost. I should not care to share 
the responsibility of those who accepted the decisions of the Yalta Con- 
ference. But that they were implicit in the situation which then prevailed 
is not to be denied. We were fighting an enemy with whom a compromise 
peace was unthinkable, with a totalitarian but indispensable ally whose 
ultimate objective was the destruction of the capitalist system in any shape 
or form, and the triumph of Communism. 

The fact [wrote Professor Varga, the acknowledged mouthpiece of the 
Kremlin] that the Soviet Union and highly developed capitalist States 
were in the same camp against Hitlerite aggression meant that the struggle 
of the two systems inside the democratic camp was relaxed and temporarily 
stopped. It did not mean that the struggle was ended. 


In these circumstances it is clear that the war could only have ended 
with the total military defeat of Germany, and the division of Europe by 
a line with the Red Army on one side and the forces of the Western 
democracies on the other. It can be argued that this line might have been 
pushed further east if the rapidly developing political problems had been 
considered at an earlier stage by a Supreme Allied Council, for which the 
present writer vainly pleaded in 1943; but not that it should not have been 
drawn. In the event its geographical position was dictated not by 
political considerations but by military operations. Nevertheless we 
continued, for some time, to be sanguine about the results. The Charter 
of the United Nations was drafted, at San Francisco, in an atmosphere of 
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quite unwarranted optimism. We had yet to learn that, for democracies, 
there can be no such thing as total victory in war. 

The question has now arisen whether the policy of the West towards 
Russia should be one of ‘containment’ or of ‘liberation’. We have no 
moral right to take away from the populations of the satellite countries 
now groaning under the Russian yoke the hope of ultimate freedom. 
Equally we have no moral right to promise them freedom in the immediate 
future, unless we are prepared to embark on a war of liberation. We are 
not so prepared. Our policy must therefore be, in the words of Mr George 
Kennan, one of long-term, patient but firm and vigilant containment of 
expansive Russian tendencies. 

The impending collapse of the capitalist world is the basis of the 
Communist faith. We have, first of all, to demonstrate by action rather 
than words that this is not going to happen. We have then to convince 
the Russian people of the existence, outside the Communist orbit, of a 
civilization which enjoys a far greater measure of individual freedom and 
a far higher standard of living than they themselves possess, by means of 
propaganda which is informative rather than subversive. The knowledge 
that such a civilization exists — stable, decent, and confident — must in time 
induce in the Kremlin a sense of frustration. And, to quote Mr Kennan 
again, no messianic movement can face frustration indefinitely without 
eventually adjusting itself in one way or another to the logic of that state 
of affairs. Meanwhile we have no alternative but to build up the deterrent 
effect of our retaliatory power. For Moscow, in its present mood, under- 
stands no language but that of force. Unless and until the West is strong, 
there can be no hope of coming to a reasonable settlement with the Soviet 
Union, based on a modus vivendi, and without a third world war. 

The proliferation of international organizations since the conclusion of 
the Second World War is at once startling and disconcerting. There is 
the United Nations Organization, with its Economic and Social Council, 
its Technical Assistance Board, and its European and Asiatic Committees. 
There is N A T O and the Council of Europe. There is the International 
Monetary Fund, the International Bank for Investment, the International 
Labour Office, the Food and Agriculture Organization, G A T T, the 
O EEC and its offshoot the European Payments Union, and a separate 
organization in Washington for the international control of raw materials, 
not to mention the proposed Authorities for the administration of the 
Schuman Plan and the European Defence Community. The consequent 
overlapping, actual and potential, is prodigious; and it is a miracle that 
it has not led to greater chaos than at present exists. Clearly the stream- 
lining and rationalization of these international organizations has become 
an urgent necessity. 
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Let us consider them under three main heads — U N O, the Council of 
Europe, and NAT O. 

The basic assumption underlying the Charter of the United Nations is 
unity of purpose amongst the Great Powers. Such unity of purpose did 
not exist at the time it was drafted, and does not exist to-day. The 
Charter, in its present form, is no more than a multilateral treaty 
between a large number of separate and independent nation-states. It 
contains no provision for the writing of a code of international law which 
shall regulate the relations between these states. On the contrary, it 
contains the veto clause, with its implication that the Great Powers are 
above the law; and that force can only preserve peace when it is applied 
to small nations, and provoke war when it is applied to the strong. U NO 
must be maintained because of the value of the work done by its functional 
institutions, because it is a bridge between the Communist world and the 
free world, and because it is a framework upon which an effective World 
Authority may one day be erected. But to suppose that it now provides 
any kind of collective security is to be the victim of a dangerous 
illusion. 

The Council of Europe is the product of the Hague Congress of 1948, 
held on the initiative of British statesmen under the leadership of Mr 
Churchill, to whose influence the modern conception of European Union 
probably owes more than to that of any other single man. It has achieved 
a number of successes, notably the signature of a Convention of Human 
Rights and the admission of Federal Germany to the fraternity of the 
West. But it has been bedevilled from the start by doubts about its real 
purpose and functions, and by interminable and irreconcilable arguments 
between ‘federalists’ and ‘functionalists’. The truth of the matter is that 
the political problems implicit in the creation of such a Council were never 
thought out before it was established. As a result it has been constantly 
by-passed by functional organizations such as the O E EC; and, with an 
amateurishness which has exasperated friend and foe alike, has been 
driven to the desperate expedient of passing scores of hastily drafted and 
superficial resolutions, based on inadequate statistical information, to 
which scant attention has been paid. It is now in what amounts to a 
death-agony of frustration, which has given rise to the demand for a 
‘little federation’. 

For this situation the British have a grave and accountable responsi- 
bility. We were the leading advocates of the functionalist as opposed to 
the federalist approach, yet we refused even to enter discussions on the 
Schuman Plan, which we might have decisively influenced. Similarly we 
have refused the join the European Defence Community, although the 
immediate creation of a European Army under a unified command ‘in 
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which we should all bear a worthy and honourable part’ was vehemently 
demanded by Mr Churchill on the floor of the Consultative Assembly in 
1950. As one who was present on that occasion, I am sure that nobody 
had any thought that the United Kingdom would not participate fully 
in the European Army that was then proposed. When the French added 
a rider to the effect that there should be a European Minister of Defence, 
Mr Churchill merely said that he was not himself a candidate for the job. 
What did that imply? It surely implied that we were in. And in the 
circumstances it is not difficult to understand the stupefaction of the 
Continental delegates to the Assembly when they heard from the Home 
Secretary, in December of last year, that after all we were out. 

The European coal and steel community, which owes so much to the 
faith of M. Robert Schuman and the practical genius of M. Jean Monnet, 
is the logical basis for the rationalization of European industry and the 
functional development of the economy of Western Europe as a whole. 
In no way does it conflict with the conception of European solidarity 
because, granted future British co-operation amounting to a permanent 
and organic association, it will dispose of an aggregate production of coal 
and steel which can rival that of the United States and far surpass that 
of the Soviet Union. The European Defence Community, without British 
participation, is a more doubtful proposition if only for the reason that, 
in approving it, Bonn and Paris in fact approved different things - Bonn 
the first decisive step towards the restoration of total national sovereignty, 
Paris the imposition of permanent limitations on the free exercise of that 
sovereignty. For France, as for Federal Germany, there is only one escape 
from this dilemma, and that is a merger of EDC with NATO, on 
terms which will ultimately permit of equal French and German status 
within the ambit of the larger organization. 

The fact remains, and also the hope, that in defence NATO must 
ultimately govern all. As Mr Walter Lippmann has pointed out, an 
alliance is like a chain. It is not made stronger by adding weak links to it. 
Since NATO represents the sole effective concentration of military 
power in the free world, it follows that the creation of a number of 
scattered additional alliances can only weaken that power. There is really 
no solution of the problem of European defence or of German rearmament 
except within the context of NA TO. Meanwhile the stresses to which 
N AT O is subjected increase rather than diminish, and the ‘miracle’ of 
Lisbon has turned out to be something of a mirage. There is no longer any 
hope of reaching the targets that were then envisaged. The rift between 
France and Germany widens; and the Saar remains a thorn in the flesh 
of both. It is better to face the fact that the plan for a European Army 
has failed significantly to contribute to the emergence of a European 
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consciousness; and that, for Europeans, the slogan ‘guns instead of 
butter’ has at present only a limited appeal. 

A drastic reorganization of the machinery of NATO is urgently 
required for the purpose of drawing up jointly agreed programmes for 
the defence expenditure of the constituent members, the places where 
particular lines of production should be developed, and the measures 
which should be adopted to ensure that the necessary resources are avail- 
able and allocated to carry the total rearmament effort to a successful 
conclusion with the minimum of economic disturbance. In considering 
whether a particular country is pulling its weight, account must be taken 
of its total contribution to the defence of the free world; for unless and 
until each country is felt to be doing its fair share, the present dangerous 
dissatisfaction is bound to continue. 

So far as the wider aspect of Western Union is concerned, I remain 
convinced that confederation rather than federation offers by far the best 
hope. I use the word confederation advisedly because it is defined in the 
dictionary as ‘a permanent union of sovereign states for common external 
action’, and that is precisely what I mean. We have suffered a good deal 
in recent years from what Mr Kennan calls the legalistic-moralistic 
approach to international problems on the part of the United States. 
Because they solved their own political problem by the acceptance of a 
common institutional and juridical framework, they have sought to 
impose it on Europe. But Europe does not consist of thirteen agrarian 
colonies sharing the same background of common law, speaking the same 
language, and until recently united under the political authority of a 
single Crown; and the twentieth century is not the eighteenth. More- 
over, the United States finally achieved federal union by means of an 
appalling war, made no less bloody by being called civil, in which 
the contending forces were part of a federal army. In actual fact the 
conception of a number of States with equal rights, regardless of their size 
and power, tends to exalt the principle of national sovereignty, and to 
ignore the law of change. Life is complex, diverse and dynamic; and any 
international organization which is going to work must be capable of 
rectifying the wrongs and injustices, which will continue to arise in an 
imperfect world, without undue delay. For this purpose the method of 
diplomacy is better suited than a constitutional strait-jacket. If the 
structure is too rigid it will collapse under the first serious strain. 

Britain certainly has no moral right to oppose a limited Continental 
federation of the kind now advocated by M. Schuman and M. Spaak; 
but, if it takes place outside the Council of Europe, it will be completely 
at variance with the basic concept of European solidarity. For my part 
I remain sceptical alike of its desirability and of its value. It has no roots 
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in history, no traditions, and no viability in terms of politics, economics, 
or military power. It is totally devoid of mass emotional appeal. And, 
as I have said before, it would be based upon a temporary and uneasy 
balance between France and a divided Germany. In short it is an arti- 
ficial product of professional politicians rather than the outcome of any 
spontaneous natural growth, or popular demand. How car: you form a 
political federation, which leaves national governments any considerable 
degree of freedom in designing their own domestic economic policies, 
out of countries whose economies are essentially competitive, and vary 
between the extremes of dirigisme and laissez-faire? Is it conceivable 
that the Governments of France, Italy, Federal Germany and the Benelux 
countries would willingly abandon that freedom, or be allowed by their 
electorates to do so? These questions have only to be asked to be 
answered. The attempts to form a customs union between the Benelux 
countries, and between France and Italy, have already failed. The truth 
is that the propagandists for the ‘ little federation’ ignore the very real 
sacrifices which are implicit in total economic integration, and paradoxi- 
cally play up to national interests and sentiment. The Italians are told 
that it would mean foreign capital investment and the export of surplus 
manpower, the French that it would mean security, and the Germans that 
it would mean the recovery of their economic power. No-one is told 
about the snags. 

History teaches us that organic evolution is the best and most enduring 
form of human progress. Let us therefore seek to build a comprehensive 
democratic union by the method of organic consultation. The framework 
for such a union already exists in the shape of the Atlantic Community, 
the British Commonwealth, and the Council of Europe. As a member of 
all three, Britain has an important part to play. Inevitably she must put 
the Commonwealth first. Apart from ties of sentiment, it has met the 
acid. test of any human association — in times of stress, of crisis and 
of danger it has held together and held firm. Moreover it forms a vital 
link between the Western world, Asia and the Pacific. 

The Council of Europe can be made the laboratory in which a great 
experiment in confederation, without historical precedent, could be 
carried out. This depends on the acceptance in principle, and the 
development in practice, of what has become known as the Eden Plan. 
The Committee of Ministers should be the executive authority for the 
definition, alignment and execution of collective policies in matters of 
common interest. The functional European authorities should be stream- 
lined and brought under its direct authority; and it should be guided, 
although not bound, by the advice of the Consultative Assembly, which 
would then become an effective forum of European opinion, with powers 
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of suggestion, criticism and stimulation over the whole field. If the con- 
ception underlying the Eden Plan is rejected outright, and an attempt is 
then made to form a separate and limited Continental federation, the 
Council of Europe will perish, and with it the hopes of a new generation. 

Upon the North Atlantic Treaty Organization depends the security of 
us all, and therefore our continued existence. The political machinery 
of N A T O requires to be drastically overhauled; and a joint economic 
policy pursued which will apportion the burdens of defence fairly as 
between the member countries, make the necessary resources available 
to them on reasonable terms, and secure adequate supplies of raw materials 
through extensive investment in the under-developed territories of the 
free world. In this latter project, which is of supreme importance, the 
United States, as the great creditor nation, must necessarily take the lead 
and play the dominant part. 

Here, then, is the task — to weld the three great cantilevers of the 
Atlantic Community, the British Commonwealth and the Council of 
Europe into a structure that will successfully withstand the Communist 
challenge, by forging new political links between the Old World and the 
New, and closer economic links between Western Europe and the sterling 
area. It is a formidable task. But, with courage, vision and good will, 
it can be accomplished in time to save the sum of things. 


A SOCIALIST VIEW OF WESTERN POLICY 


Denis Healey, m P 
Labour M P for South Leeds since 1951 


The handling of German rearmament by the Western Powers will stand 
for many years as a model of bad diplomacy. It is difficult to believe that 
the active agents in this case were the same Governments who negotiated 
the Atlantic Pact with an impeccable mastery of timing and presentation. 

Two years have passed since Mr Acheson first issued his ultimatum to 
the Council of N A T O in New York. At that time America’s demand 
for German troops was supported by no European Government except 
the Dutch. German opinion was known to be overwhelmingly against a 
defence contribution. But none could resist the argument that America 
might withhold support from the attempt to defend Western Europe on 
the ground. The principle of German rearmament was publicly adopted 
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by NAT O, and the search for a means of implementing that decision 
has distorted the whole of Western political and military planning in 
Europe ever since. 

The evil consequences are all too easy to enumerate. The Bonn Govern- 
ment has effortlessly achieved a decisive bargaining position in the 
Western World, before its uneasy partners were able to construct a 
framework capable of controlling a resurgent Germany. Because West 
German opinion was opposed to remilitarization, the Contractual Agree- 
ment has been tied to the European Defence Community as a bribe for 
a German defence contribution. Thus the Occupying Powers have lost 
any credit they might have won in Germany for relaxing their control — 
and have been compelled to surrender more than perhaps was wise at the 
time. The psychological damage to European public opinion, particularly 
in France, has been considerable. Until September 1950, America had 
used her immense diplomatic influence in Europe with discretion. This 
unexpected ultimatum on an issue so supercharged with emotion robbed 
her of much of the credit she had won by her tactful administration of 
Marshall Aid. 

Of the effect on Soviet thinking it is more difficult to judge. Russian 
propaganda was given a valuable means of rallying Eastern Europe and 
dividing the West. Whether the decision immediately influenced Russian 
policy, and in what direction, there is no means of knowing. Certainly it 
confined a maximum of provocation with a minimum of additional 
security. Though the prospect of German rearmament has convulsed 
European politics for two years, the defence of Western Europe has not 
been reinforced by one German recruit. Indeed a real accession of military 
strength from Germany is not expected until a further two years after the 
necessary agreements are ratified - whenever that may be. This has always 
been the crucial weakness of the original military argument for a German 
defence contribution — the West would be unable to raise German troops 
at the period of greatest danger when they were most needed. Germany 
could not in any case have made much of a contribution towards reversing 
the military balance in Europe. Her main function would be to increase 
the margin of safety once it was established. Worse still, if the Western 
decision provoked Russia into arming Soviet Germany the balance would 
swing still more in Russia’s favour in the short run. For Russia has gained 
an eighteen months’ start on the West by training and arming the cadres 
of her German army in the Bereitschaften. 

Moreover, the West has throughout paid too little attention to the 
opinions of the Germans it proposes to recruit. Even to-day the great 
majority of Germans of military age are unwilling to put on uniform. 
Catastrophic defeat has discredited the military tradition far more 
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effectively than Allied propaganda. In any case, no German can see the 
point of serving in an army which is unable to protect his own home; it 
will be several years before N A T O is strong enough to defend Western 
Germany even with German military help. For, as Schumacher has said, 
the absence of a geographical barrier across Central Germany would make 
a war of movement inevitable; and Western Germany could only be 
spared the fate of Korea if the Atlantic forces were strong enough to hit 
back against aggression so hard and fast as to win the first major battle 
on the Vistula. It is conceivable that the Germans might have overcome 
their misgivings if they had been offered genuine equality by the Powers 
which demanded their assistance. But the demand was made at a time 
when none of Germany’s neighbours were prepared to concede this. The 
European Defence Community is thus compounded of mistrust. We have 
the extraordinary position that Germany’s contribution to her own 
defence is to be restricted by treaty in proportion to the French contribu- 
tion. In fact there is a double arms race — the West as a whole against the 
Soviet bloc, and Germany’s Western neighbours against Germany. But 
the strength of the West as a whole against Russia can be artificially 
restricted by the failure of ED C’s other members to keep pace with 
Germany. While this sort of suspicion and mistrust colours the Western 
attitude to Germany, the West Germans will inevitably feel a solidarity 
with their brothers in the Soviet Zone which far outweighs their solidarity 
with E D C. No German will give an affirmative answer to the question 
‘Would you fight for the Western world even against German soldiers 
from the Russian Zone?’ Nothing but national unity, or the certain 
prospect of it, will make Germany a reliable ally for any group of Powers. 
Confronted by these objections, the supporters of current policy tend 
to fall back on selfish economic arguments. Why should we, the Western 
Powers, cripple our economies for the defence of Germany, they ask, 
while the Germans, free of this burden, simply expand their trade at our 
expense? There is less in this argument than meets the eye. Under the 
Occupation Statute, Western Germany has been contributing over 
£600 million a year to the upkeep of Allied forces on her territory. This 
contribution will cease as soon as E D C begins to operate. Then Germany 
will make only such a contribution as she finds convenient as a member 
of EDC. In fact, after June 1953 the British Treasury will have to find 
anything up to £200 million more — in dollars — if the British forces are 
to remain at their present strength in Germany. Nor is it clear that the 
defence burden then falling directly on Germany will much reduce her 
ability to compete abroad with British exports. Since Germany is not to 
produce heavy armaments, German machinery will continue to stream 


abroad, while British engineering is still crippled by rearmament. All this 
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is to say that the case against German rearmament now is quite as 
formidable as the case which is usually brought forward to support it. 
But both the case for and against are fatally defective. They treat German 
rearmament solely in relation to current Western military needs. They 
ignore it as an essential element in the political problem of Germany 
itself. 

If German rearmament is rightly seen as the inevitable climax of 
Germany’s recovery from defeat, the problems and opportunities it 
presents fall into the right perspective. As I argued in the June issue of 
the TWENTIETH CENTURY, the re-emergence of Germany as the 
strongest Power in Western Europe, and as a world Power in her own 
right, will be the most important new factor in international affairs in 
the next ten years. Permanent military occupation of a great nation 
against its will is impossible for democratic Powers. Nothing less would 
prevent the Germans from rebuilding their army when they want it. In 
the long run German rearmament is inevitable. When it comes Germany 
will once again be master of its destiny. If the Western Powers have not 
by then prepared a framework in which a rearmed Germany can remain 
a peaceful member of the international community, the chance will have 
gone for ever. 

And here arises the heaviest complaint against the timing of the Western 
decision to rearm Germany. By demanding German troops at a time 
when France was still convalescent from the Second World War and 
entangled in Indo-China, and when the development of NATO asa 
permanent political and military structure was still embryonic, the 
Western Powers were compelled to accept as a framework for German 
rearmament an organization convened in panic, built up only under 
temporary external pressures, and fatally inadequate right from the 
start — the Continental Community. It is doubtful whether the concept 
of a Continental Community would have won even French support but 
for the prospect of immediate German rearmament. And it is certain that 
Britain and America would not have agreed in the Washington Declara- 
tion to support this concept as a framework for German rearmament if 
the French Government had not refused point-blank to consider any 
other. It is a melancholy story. French rationalism put forward federal 
institutional ties as an adequate safeguard against a revival of German 
expansionism. But federation can only express and exploit a genuine 
community of interest — it cannot create one where none exists. Indeed, 
deep-seated trends towards conflict are exacerbated by too tight a legal 
obligation to co-operate. The American example argues exactly the 
opposite of what its admirers believe: America lost proportionately more 
men in the Civil War than in either of the World Wars which followed. 
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Yet the opposing forces in the American Civil War began as components 
of a mighty federal army. The long-term sources of disagreement between 
France and Germany are quite as fundamental as those which divided 
the Northern and Southern States of America a century ago. It is possible 
that these conflicts might be rendered harmless within a broader frame- 
work, where other Powers could mediate. But in a purely Continental 
Community, of which France and Germany are the only important 
members, such mediation is impossible. And France’s insistence on the 
federal principle excludes in advance participation by America, Britain, 
Scandinavia and perhaps even the Benelux countries. 

But the survival of the Continental Community might be even more 
dangerous than its collapse. For if it survives it is bound to be dominated 
by Germany. As a combination of population, industrial resources and 
national will, the Federal Republic alone is already the strongest single 
Continental Power and will soon be stronger than all its partners put 
together. Moreover, no framework for binding Germany to the West 
will survive unless it allows for German unity, and a united Germany 
would have an overwhelming predominance of power within a Con- 
tinental Community. In the long run this would create immense dangers 
not only for Germany’s Continental partners, but for Britain and America 
too. For Germany has as yet few long-term interests to tie her to the 
Atlantic Community, and the Continental Community in itself would do 
nothing to increase them. A Continental Community dominated by 
Germany might be dragged entirely outside the Western camp, to become 
at best a dangerous Third Force in world affairs, at worst an ally of Soviet 
Russia. It is foolish to imagine that a Continental Community will create 
a new international loyalty, so that the question of domination by one 
member or another will not arise. For if nationalism is on the wane in 
France and Italy — which it is permissible to doubt - no one can deny 
that it is growing fast, week by week, in Germany. And German national- 
ism is bound to grow until the problem of German unity - including the 
Saar as well as the Soviet Zone and the Eastern provinces — is solved in 
a way satisfactory to Germany. 

French opinion is awakening to these dangers. But the French reaction 
is blunted and confused by a mixture of pressures and motives. The whole 
weight of America’s diplomatic influence is deployed to compel the 
French to carry through M. Schuman’s policy to the bitter end. This 
pressure may well be the decisive factor in forcing the Continental Com- 
munity into uneasy life. Behind this there is an extraordinary mixture of 
motives. The Quai d’Orsay never shared M. Schuman’s vision, but 
hoped that the pursuit of the impossible would at least postpone the 
unpleasant. But, as one obstacle after another crumbles under external 
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policy in the U.S.A. prevent an open revolt against it. Each time the 
process comes to a halt it is jerked a little further along by a new spasm 
of self-deception. The latest attempt to cover E D C and the Schuman 
Plan with a fully-fledged political federation is a good example of this 
policy of doubling and redoubling on an empty hand. 

Technocracy, so long a dominant element in French affairs, has given 
full support to M. Schuman. M. Monnet’s pursuit of technical efficiency 
by opening the French economy to foreign competitors and planning the 
basic industries of Western Europe as a whole, makes little allowance for 
the political or human factors. It recalls the least pleasing features of early 
Fabianism. And, underlying everything, is the most sinister element of all, 
the inheritance of Vichy. Many Frenchmen, particularly of the middle 
class, are totally defeatist about France. They regard German domination 
of Western Europe as inevitable, and they prefer it to domination by 
Russia or America. So they want to obtain the best terms for France 
within the Neue Ordnung while they are still in a position to bargain for 
them. 

While increasing numbers of Frenchmen look upon German predo- 
minance as something it is useless to struggle against, the international 
consequences of this are seen to be good as well as bad. The recent 
crudeness of American diplomacy towards Europe, as well as in the Far 
East, has revived aspirations to create a European Third Force. There is 
as yet little real support for the Atlantic Community as a developing 
entity. The prospect of American withdrawal from Europe is welcomed 
as well as feared — and by all but a small section it is considered certain. 
In the face of these opinions few Frenchmen dare outright oppose their 
Government’s policy. Those who oppose German predominance fly to 
the other extreme of wishful thinking. The argument is now becoming 
fashionable that the Continental Community is a cunning device to keep 
Germany permanently divided. Yet nothing would be more fatal than to 
base Western policy on the permanent partition of Germany. This would 
be certain to drive Germany into Russia’s arms, rupturing any framework 
which had been built to hold her. 

So far America has shown little awareness of these dangers. Indeed, it 
is only American pressure which has kept M. Schuman’s policy afloat. 
It is easier to explain than to condone America’s enthusiasm for the 
Continental Community. Apart from her doctrinal attachment to federa- 
tion and the single Continental market, America has not so far been 
prepared to accept a long-term commitment in Western Europe. The 
original demand for German troops was intended to offer the prospect of 
a situation in which the U.S.A. might be able to withdraw her troops 
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from Europe. European Unity is still seen as a Maginot Line behind 
which Americans can slumber in peace. The possibility that Europe 
under German control might make a deal with Soviet Russia is not 
considered, though it is urged by all the history of the last two hundred 
years. But if America withdrew her troops from Europe it is probable that 
Britain would have to follow suit. The way would then be clear for a 
repetition of August 1939. Too few people realize that Britain’s unpre- 
cedented military commitments on the Continent are strictly conditional 
on America’s sharing them. As it is, the financial consequences of German 
rearmament in EDC may compel Britain to reduce her forces on the 
Continent unless America carries the new dollar burden. 

It is tragic to reflect that most of these dangers could have been 
averted if in 1950 and 1951 America had been less impetuous and Britain 
less yielding. The right way of responding to the problem would have 
been to continue basing N A T O strategy on the defence of the Rhine - 
itself an ideal requiring at least two years to achieve. The ultimate German 
contribution should meantime have been prepared, as was done by the 
Russians, through the training of cadres in Bereitschaften or similar for- 
mations, with as little publicity as possible. Then, when the time came 
for setting the defence of the so-called Elbe line as a target, the Germans 
could have been told frankly that unless they made the required sacrifices 
NAT O would be content to fall back on the Rhine. It is likely that by 
1953 the Germans would have been ready in any case to carry arms 
again. On the basis of the existing cadres, the build-up of German 
divisions could then have proceeded as required. Meanwhile the political, 
economic, and military integration of NATO should have been the 
overriding aim of Western policy, since N A T O is the only framework 
large enough for the Germans to enter without dominating. 

Yet though the Washington declaration has set certain limits to 
Western policy, it is not too late to remedy the worst consequences of 
earlier mistakes. ED C may yet fail to obtain ratification. And if it is 
ratified, determined efforts by the Atlantic Powers could still tieit closely 
enough into SH APE to remove the greatest dangers. Britain is well 
placed to lead such an effort. But there are still some British politicians 
who believe that by keeping NATO a loose organization and inter- 
vening judiciously within the Continental Community, Britain could 
recover her old position as the first World Power, by diplomacy if not by 
material strength. So many Europeans wish for this that the illusion 
might still inhibit the necessary strengthening of NATO as a whole. 
The Eden proposals for the Council of Europe are, for example, wisely 
interpreted in France as offering a permanent counterweight against Ger- 
many in the Continental Community. But there is in fact no evidence 
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that Mr Eden intends this by his proposals. Nor could the Continental 
Community possibly survive a situation in which the weaker member, 
France, was pérmanently supported against Germany by a Britain who 
played the role of arbiter without accepting any responsibility. In any 
case M. Schuman is already doing his best to kill the Eden proposals at 
birth, and the proposals certainly go as far as Britain could ever go in 
associating with the Continental Community. 

If America reduced her European commitments, Britain would be 
compelled to follow suit. There is in fact no alternative to the Atlantic 
Community as an adequate framework for attracting and holding a 
resurgent Germany to the Western side in the Cold War. I believe that 
a vigorous assertion of this fact by Britain would offer hope to many 
Frenchmen who have been plunged into despair by their Government’s 
present policy. But such an assertion must be accompanied by concrete 
proposals for strengthening the political, economic, and military inte- 
gration of N A T O. The next six months offer us a great opportunity - 
perhaps the last real opportunity for this. 

There are many people who concede the force of much of the foregoing 
argument, but feel that Europe is by now too solidly committed to the 
concept of a Continental Community to turn its eyes West again. I believe 
that the uneasiness I have expressed is shared by enough Europeans to 
make the transition to an Atlantic Community much easier than appears. 
A survey of Socialist opinion in Europe may illustrate this point. For the 
European Socialists are superficially less sympathetic to the Atlantic idea 
than members of other parties. To Socialists, Europe is the only part of 
the world where their faith might become a potent international force, 
while America is still regarded with doctrinaire mistrust as ‘the citadel of 
world capitalism’. 

It is widely believed, particularly in the United States, that European 
opposition to German rearmament under present conditions is largely 
centred in the Socialist parties - that, indeed, the Socialist parties are 
organizing an international campaign against the ratification of E D C. 
This is far from the truth. In most cases the Socialist parties have simply 
reflected the attitude - or attitudes — prevalent in their own countries. 
But when and where they have been out of office they have been able to 
express the national feeling about German rearmament more freely than 
parties carrying the international responsibilities of government. And in 
some countries, particularly Germany, they have not resisted the tempta- 
tion to exploit the electoral advantages offered by this freedom. 

The Socialist parties which offered least resistance to American pressure 
for a German defence contribution were those with governmental 
responsibility for national defence. The Socialists of Norway, Denmark 
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and Holland have always had the strongest national interest against 
basing N A T O strategy on the defence of the Rhine. Despite théir recent 
sufferings under German occupation they could not regret America’s 
determination to defend the Elbe ‘line’, even at the price of German 
rearmament. But in varying degrees they distrust the Continental 
Community as the framework of German rearmament. The only European 
Foreign Secretary to have urged publicly the admission of Germany to 
NAT O is the Norwegian Socialist, Halvard Lange. 
Among the prospective members of EDC, the issue of German 
rearmament has always been entangled with the broader issue of a 
Continental federation. Though, as Frenchmen, nearly all French Socialists 
would have preferred to see Germany permanently disarmed, the feder- 
alist group led by André Philip used the NATO decision to rearm 
Germany as an argument for Continental Federation. For a time they 
seemed to win the support of the extreme anti-German wing led by 
Jules Moch, who was Defence Minister when the crucial decisions were 
made. But since Moch has been out of office he has led the struggle against 
ratification of ED C, on the grounds that, as it has emerged from the 
negotiations, it does not offer France sufficient security against a rearmed 
Germany. It still seems probable, however, that the majority will follow 
the advice of the Secretary-General, Guy Mollet. Both in office and out- 
side, Mollet has followed a consistent and responsible line. He strongly 
opposed the original 1950 decision to rearm Germany, but saw no point 
in continuing this opposition once the British Labour Government had 
yielded. The original French schenie for a European Army owed much to 
his imagination, but he has always seen British participation — or at least 
the most intimate British association - as vital to its success. He has 
consistently opposed the idea of a Continental Federation, believing it 
would be dominated nationally by Germany and politically by Catholic 
reaction. Thus he would always be prepared to accept any constitutional 
loosening of the framework for German rearmament, for the sake of 
British participation. In my opinion, most French Socialists, like most 
of their compatriots, once they have recognized the inevitability of Ger- 
man rearmament in some form of other, would prefer NA TO to EDC 
as the framework, providing N A T O is strengthened and doubts as to 
its permanence are reduced. 

The attitude of the German Socialists needs careful interpretation. 
They bitterly oppose ratification of EDC, on the grounds that this 
would condemn Germany to an eternity of armed partition, and also on 
the grounds that Germany is not, either in E D C or in the Contractual 
Agreement, offered genuine equality with her prospective allies. But they 
have stressed their readiness in principle to contribute to collective 
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security against Soviet aggression. And the conditions they have them- 
selves set for negotiations with Russia on German unity are obviously 
unacceptable to Russia at the present time. Not unnaturally, they hope 
to win the next General Election on the rearmament issue, and perhaps 
to force a General Election on it before the statutory date of August 1953. 
But despite a little oscillation on this issue, it seems certain that if they 
come to power after E D C and the Contractual Agreement have been 
ratified, they will not seek to abrogate them root and branch, but only to 
revise them. And it is fairly clear what revisions they will demand: they 
will seek — and get - still more concessions than the Germans are given in 
the Contractual Agreement, and they will demand more equality in 
E DC. In practice the latter means membership of N A T O. So far as I 
know, their only official demand for membership of N A T O was made 
by Dr Carlo Schmid in the recent Bundestag debate on E D C. But they 
have always made the point that Germany does not have equality in 
EDC so long as the strategy of EDC is decided in NAT O, where 
Germany is not a member. And even more strongly than the French 
Socialists they distrust the Continental Community as a citadel of Catholic 
reaction. They want a framework of which Britain and the Scandinavian 
Social-Democracies are also members. 

So the key to the situation rests - as in fact it always rested —- with the 
British Labour Party. Many of the present difficulties might have been 
avoided if the British Labour Government had resisted the American 
ultimatum over German rearmament in 1950, or the French ultimatum 
over E D C in 1951. The Labour Government was sufficiently ashamed of 
these lapses to be less than candid with its supporters about their conse- 
quences. That is, of course, the prime cause of the Labour Party’s present 
vacillations over Germany, now that it is in opposition. The great danger 
at the present time is that the Conservative Government will fall between 
two stools. Unwilling to take the plunge towards a real Atlantic Commun- 
ity it will mislead the Continent about the extent of its readiness to enter 
a European Community, thus compounding Mr Churchill’s crimes as 
leader of the European Movement. By, in effect, tricking its Continental 
allies into ratifying E D C, it will betray its own interests as well as theirs. 
The recent foreign affairs debates in Parliament have underlined this 
danger. The Labour Party is thus offered a real opportunity for construc- 
tive opposition on a major issue of foreign policy. It is a challenge as 
congenial as it is momentous. 
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The Western Powers and the Soviet Union were united in the war by one 
common purpose and one only. This was to destroy the armed might of 
Germany which threatened them alike. That destruction was accom- 
plished in April of 1945. Thereafter the Grand Alliance could only have 
been perpetuated if the Western Powers and Russia had both agreed to 
give the same priority to preventing Germany’s revival as they had given 
to ensuring her defeat. The Western Powers, at least in their post-war 
mood, were prepared to do this. Hence their acceptance of the Yalta 
and Potsdam agreements. The Russians, however, had more far-reaching 
and less static designs. The war had made them masters of Eastern Europe. 
The aftermath saw a prodigious rise in the number of their Communist 
supporters, both in Western Europe and in China. The whole Eurasian 
land mass seemed to be within their grasp. 

The existence of a Russian threat to the peace was first generally 
recognized in the West as a result of Mr Winston Churchill’s speech at 
Fulton, Missouri, less than a year after the armistice. Within a few 
months, the Fulton doctrine had become official policy on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Western Europe was reinforced against Communism by 
Marshall Aid. Greece and Turkey were sustained against the threat from 
the North. The Cold War had begun in earnest. 

Germany, which as an enemy had been the unifying force of the Grand 
Alliance, now became the chief bone of contention in the new struggle 
for the world. The Germans number skilled technicians and stubborn 
fighting men. Their country is the heart of the great West European 
industrial complex — the Ruhr, Luxembourg, Belgium, the Saar, Lorraine. 
If Western Germany were to revive within the Western camp, the human 
and economic potential of the Western Powers would remain greatly 
superior to that of the Soviet bloc. But if Germany should go over to the 
East, the balance of economic and military power would then be much 
more equal. With German help, the Soviets would find the task of holding 
together their new Empire of 100,000,000 Europeans and 400,000,000 
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risk of another war. The Grand Alliance to keep Germany down has 
thus become a struggle for the soul of the German people; a struggle in 
which the former allies are doing their best to outbid each other. 

Both sides in this struggle have much to offer. The Western Powers 
enjoy immediate advantages. Psychologically, the great mass of the 
German people have always regarded Russia as the main enemy. Almost 
every family lost a man in Russia in the war. The behaviour, moreover, 
of the Russian soldiers who invaded the Reich has left a permanent scar 
on the memory of the German people. Still more important, ten million 
refugees from the lost provinces and the Eastern Zone keep up a daily 
hymn of hate against the Russians. Ideological considerations also work 
for the West. After twelve years of dictatorship, the German people see 
little attraction in another and even more complete totalitarian system. 
They are enjoying their present freedom and seek to emphasize their 
cultural affinities with the West. No less convincing is the economic 
argument. The Russians have stripped Germany of her moveable capital 
equipment, while the United States is using surplus wealth to rebuild 
the shattered German economy. 

The attractions of a pro-Russian policy are less obvious to the Germans, 
though they may still prove more fundamental. They are of two kinds, 
economic and political. In the economic sphere, a Germany tied to the 
West and cut off from the East would have to face continuous competition 
not only from United States, but from British, Belgian and French 
industry. In partnership with the Soviets, however, Germany would have 
the free run of her traditional markets in Central and Eastern Europe and 
in Russia itself, and might even extend them to include Communist China. 

Similar considerations apply in the political sphere. Western Germany, 
even a united Germany, could hardly hope to wrest the leadership of 
the Free World from the hands of the United States or the British Com- 
monwealth. Working with the Russians, however, a united Germany 
would soon become an equal partner and, by superior skill, might even 
secure the dominant influence. 

It was against this general background of the struggle for Germany, 
dramatically illuminated by the Berlin blockade and airlift, that Mr 
Winston Churchill called, in the spring of 1950, for German participation 
in the defence of the West. In August of the same year, he renewed this 
suggestion at Strasbourg, when he proposed the formation of a European 
Army in which Germans should take their place alongside the soldiers 
of other Western countries. A few weeks later, at a meeting of the 
Foreign Ministers of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization Powers, 
German rearmament became agreed Western policy. 
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The case for a German contribution to Western defence rests upon 
strong logistical and political grounds. Let us first consider the logistics 
of the matter. The Russians have 175 divisions and 20,000 first-line 
aircraft. But their industrial base is insufficient to sustain a long war. 
The Western Powers have a superior economic potential and the American 
stock-pile of atomic bombs. They are, however, very weak in conventional 
weapons. In a war, the atom bomb might accomplish the eventual 
defeat of the Soviet Union. It could not, however, by itself prevent the Red 
Army from occupying Western Europe, and inflicting untold damage on 
the United Kingdom. Liberation, if it came at all, might then come too 
late. To secure a favourable balance of power, therefore, the Western 
Powers must raise and maintain sufficient forces to enable them to hold 
up a Russian attack in Europe for long enough, at least, to allow their 
superiority in atomic weapons to take its full effect. The forces required 
for this purpose have been variously estimated by competent military 
authorities at between fifty and seventy divisions. By a supreme effort, 
the Western Powers might be able to reach such a target. But how long 
could they maintain it? They already have heavy commitments in the 
Middle East, South East Asia, and Korea. To maintain fifty to seventy 
divisions in Europe as well would involve an almost intolerable strain on 
their economies and might give rise to grave social problems. In the long 
run, therefore — and the Cold War may last a lifetime — the burden of 
Western defence can only be sustained, without social and economic 
dislocation, if the Ruhr industry and the forty-eight million Germans of 
the Federal Republic play their part in helping to bear it. 

Weighty political arguments point to the same conclusion. To defend 
Germany from Communism is in the interests of all the Western Powers. 
It is in Germany’s interest, too. But how can you explain to the mothers 
of Texas or of Lancashire that their sons must mount guard on the Elbe, 
if German boys of the same age live at home and go about their peaceful 
occupations as if there was no danger of war? How can you explain to 
British and French industry that they must devote themselves to rearma- 
ment and bear the immense taxation overheads which the defence 
programme calls for, while their German competitors concentrate on 
storming the few remaining neutral markets of the world? So long, of 
course, as Germany was an occupied country and the object of discrimin- 
atory treatment, such objections could not apply. But if Germany is to 
be brought back into the family of nations, if a European system is to be 
evolved, then equality of rights for Germany will be a mockery unless it 
also means equality of sacrifices. 

What of German public opinion? Large numbers of Germans are still 
opposed to rearmament. The democratic leaders fear that it may put 
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power back into the hands of the same men who supported Hitler. The 
Nationalists believe that by postponing a decision on rearmament today, 
they may get better terms from the West tomorrow. For the broad 
mass of the German people, however, opposition to rearmament reflects 
not a calculation of interest but a mood of indifference and neutralism 
in the struggle between East and West. The slogan ‘ohne mich’ - 
— ‘include me out’ —still finds a loud echo. To change this mood of 
neutralism is of the first importance to the Western Powers and to those 
Germans who wish to throw in their lot with the West. There is no easy 
way of bringing this about. You can create an army, but you cannot 
ensure that it will fight. There is truth, nevertheless, in the saying ‘He 
that is not with us, is against us.’ It may well be that the surest means 
of committing the German people to the Western cause lies in bringing 
their sons into the line of Western defence. 








* * 





* * * 


Germany must be rearmed, if the long-term defences of the West are 
to be assured. But great risks attach to that rearmament. Germany has 
provoked four major wars since 1866. Nor are the indications for the 
future altogether reassuring. The post-war revival of German morale 
and German industry testifies to the continuing vitality of the German 
people. But what use will they make of this vitality? Their present 
mood grows increasingly nationalist and revisionist. Where will it lead? 
A rearmed Germany might use her new strength to draw the Western 
world into an adventure to liberate Eastern Germany and reconquer the 
lost provinces beyond the Oder-Neisse Line. Alternatively, she might 
use the combination of her military and industrial power to make herself 
the dominant force in Western Europe — a prospect fearful to the French 
and scarcely less so to Britain. The dangers of rearming the Germans do 
not make that rearmament any less necessary. It is only common sense, 
however, to take them into account in considering the framework within 
which the German military contribution should be made. We cannot 
altogether avoid them; but we should seek at least to reduce them to the 

What should be the framework of German rearmament? At first sight, 
the simplest course would seem to be for the Federal Republic to join 
NAT O and raise a new German Army which would be placed under 
SHAPE. NATO, however, is, by definition, a defensive organi- 
zation. It is, accordingly, difficult to include in it, as a full member, a 
Power which, like the Federal Republic, has territorial claims upon its 
eastern neighbours, including the Soviet Union. This is not the only 
objection. N A T O is not a political but a strategic conception designed 
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to meet a particular danger in a particular area. Nor is it likely to endure 
beyond the crisis it was designed to meet. American troops are in Europe 
because of the danger of Russian aggression. But, if the Red Army were 
withdrawn into Russia, the G.I.s would almost certainly return across the 
Atlantic. A German national army would then remain the dominant 
military power upon the Continent. 

It has sometimes been argued that N A T O is the right framework for 
German rearmament precisely because American membership of N A T O 
makes it strong enough to prevent Germany dorhinating the West. This 
is true in the short run. The weakness, however, of N A T O lies in its 
inevitably temporary character. It offers no solution to the long-term 
problem of Germany’s relations with her European neighbours. 

The alternative to direct German participation in N A T O is German 
participation in NATO through a European Army. This has three 
major advantages. First, the conception of a United Europe is one which 
embraces the whole of Europe, east as well as west. German participa- 
tion in a European Army, therefore, involves no abandonment of Ger- 
many’s territorial claims. On the other hand, it does not directly involve 
the United States in support of those claims, as would be the case if 
Germany adhered direct to NATO. In the second place, a European 
Army, considered as the military instrument of a United Europe, is 
intended to be permanent. The European Army would continue even if 
the Russian danger receded. It would thus constitute a guarantee against 
any single European state, including Germany, becoming militarily 
dominant upon the Continent. The third major advantage is of a psycho- 
logical order. German nationalism has proved a dangerous force in the 
past. It may well prove so again in the future. Could it be absorbed 
within a wider European patriotism? No one can say for certain. Most 
observers, however, agree that the European ideal is the only ideological 
force apart from nationalism which has made serious headway among the 
German people since the war. 

The Western Powers have been right to choose the European rather 
than the NA TO framework. But the European Defence Community 
is a poor substitute for a true European Army. When Mr Churchill 
called, at Strasbourg in August of 1950, for a European Army, it was 
plainly his intention that Britain should take part in it. The Conservative 
Party, however, was in opposition at the time, and Mr Churchill’s views 
on Europe were not shared by the Labour Government. When, there- 
fore, the French Government proposed the formation of a European 
Defence Community, the Labour Government declined to be a party to 
the negotiations. As a result, the European Army, like the Coal and Steel 
Pool, has developed upon a Six Power basis. Now Continental Western 
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Europe is too weak a vessel to hold the strong wine of German rearmament. 
There is, indeed, as Mr Boothby has pointed out in recent articles in 
these pages, a serious danger that the Continental Community will be 
dominated by Germany. The best hope of preventing this and of main- 
taining a balance in Europe, is for Britain, if not to participate fully in 
the Six Power Community, at least to be very closely associated with it. 
This is what the Conservative Government have sought todo. They have 
initiated conversations, at the technical level, to discuss the possibilities 
of an ‘interchange’ of personnel and units and a ‘blending’ of air forces 
as between the EDC and Britain. But, plainly, discussions at the 
technical level are not enough. If Britain is to be closely associated with 
the Continental Community, she must be associated with its political 
institutions. This is what the so-caMed Eden Plan seeks to bring about. 
Under the Eden Plan, the Ministerial and Parliamentary organs of the 
different European communities would be developed within the Council 
of Europe of which Britain is a full member. The British Government 
and Parliament would thus be associated, by means of observers, with 
both the Committee of Ministers and the Assembly of the E D C. These 
observers would acquire moral influence with the community and incur 
moral obligations towards it. With the passage of time and the experience 
of co-operation, the distinction between association and full participation 
would become increasingly blurred. 








* 





* 





* * * * 


The prospect of close British association has emboldened the French 
and Benelux Governments to sign the EDC Treaty. Whether it will 
be ratified by their Parliaments remains to be seen. Many developments 
relevant and irrelevant will affect the final decision. One in particular 
deserves our attention. This concerns the relations of the West with the 
Soviet Union. 

The greatest fear in the minds of Western statesmen is that Germany 
might line up with Russia. So, in Moscow, the greatest fear is that 
Germany may be integrated fully into the West and make the N A T O 
Powers strong enough to resist Russia and perhaps even to put pressure 
upon her. The Russians have, therefore, gone to great lengths in their 
efforts to prevent the formation of the EDC. Their aim, as their recent 
Notes have indicated, is to secure a united but neutralized Germany from 
which all occupation forces have been withdrawn. They calculate, no 
doubt, that the comparative weakness of the German democratic parties 
and the eastward pull of economic forces would in the end incline a 
neutral Germany towards the Soviet camp. Some observers believe that 
the Russians attach so much importance to securing such a neutral 
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Germany that they would even agree to free elections in order to attain 
their end. Others have suggested that rather than accept the integration 
of Germany in the West, they would go to war. Both views may be 
exaggerated, but they have led many political leaders in the West, and 
in Germany itself, to advocate a postponement of the E D C, at least until 
Four Power talks have taken place and Russian intentions have been 
probed to the bottom. 

Russia’s intentions must,.of course, be probed. There is no reason to 
avoid a Four Power meeting, provided it is to be something more than a 
vehicle for Soviet propaganda. Very grave dangers, however, must 
attend any postponement of the EDC. If the Western Powers once give 
the impression that they are prepared even to discuss the neutralization 
of Germany, a fatal blow will have been struck at the whole conception 
of European unity. You cannot bargain with a great ideal. That is why 
the theory of the ‘creative pause’ is an illusion. For better or for worse, 
the ideal of a United Europe has become identified in the minds of public 
opinion on the Continent with the conception of a European Army. If 
the E D C were postponed now, it would be postponed for ever; and the 
European Army would not be the only casualty. The Coal and Steel 
Pool would be still-born. The Council of Europe would be forgotten. 
All this might have immeasurable consequences. Deprived of hope in 
the West, Germany might well relapse into neutralism; and neutralism, 
as the Russians hope, might all too easily slide into dependence on the 
Soviet powers. 

The argument today is no longer whether to rearm the Germans, but 
when and in what framework. The Western Powers have agreed, and in 
my view rightly, to rearm them within a European Defence Community. 
The process of bringing that Community into being has already begun. 
It cannot be halted now without risking fatal injury to the whole European 
conception. We have no real choice, therefore, but to go forward. Le vin 


est tiré; il faut le boire. 
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In some sense — though not necessarily the same sense in which the term 
is now used by British and Frenchmen - ‘European unity’ has been a con- 
stant theme of German history and a constant aim of German policy; and 
European unity is, for Germans, perhaps more easily grasped as an idea 
than German unity. This may sound paradoxical to Western readers; but 
the whole course of German history bears it out. 

1n the whole eleven or twelve hundred years of German history there is 
not one period — unless it be the six months between Munich and Prague, 
October 1938 to March 1939 - when Germany formed a national State in 
the sense in which Britain and France have long been national States: 
that is, a State comprising all Germans and nothing but Germans, and 
fusing citizenship with nationality. At all other times the States which 
Germans have produced have either comprised many non-Germans or 
excluded many Germans; very often they have done both. 

Nor can the millenial German failure to form a national State on the 
West European model, and settle down in it, be simply put down as a 
‘failure’ sans phrase. The fact is that, except for relatively short periods in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, the Germans have not been 
greatly interested in national unity and a national State. Their political 
ideal, throughout their history, has been not the national State but the 
‘Reich’ - a term I hesitate to translate by ‘Empire’, for the word ‘Empire’, 
in present-day English parlance, also carries connotations of nationalism, 
denoting the domination of one nation and its State over others. The 
German idea of the ‘Reich’, by contrast, denotes a political order which 
ignores nations and nationalities. It derives from the political conceptions 
prevalent in late Roman times, when the ‘Roman Empire’ had long 
ceased to mean the domination and exploitation of the Mediterranean 
and Atlantic littorals by Rome, and had simply come to stand for unified 
authority, law, order, peace and civilization established over a very large 
area inhabited by people of many races, habits, and creeds. There is 
nothing in the conception of a ‘Reich’ or non-national Empire of this kind 
which prevents it from becoming universal. And the ‘Reich’, as conceived 
by Germans in the beginning of their history, aims in principle at uni- 
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versality no less than that other heir of Rome, the Catholic Church. A 
universal secular order, based upon a non-national, meta-national 
authority, assuring peace and law to all mankind - that is the vision and 
the inspiration behind the Reich idea, to which the Germans devoted, in 
one way or another, the six greatest centuries of their history, from the 
tenth century to the Thirty Years’ War. (It is, incidentally, a curiously 
modern vision: a universal political order for all mankind — what else is 
the ultimate inspiration behind the League of Nations and the United 
Nations? Or, for that matter, behind World Revolution, ‘workers of the 
world, unite’ and the Marxian ‘withering-away of the State’ ?) 

Meanwhile, of course, in practice the Reich, the ‘Empire’, ‘Holy 
Empire’, or ‘Holy Roman Empire’ of the Germans, never came anywhere 
near to uniting all mankind. It did succeed, in the later Middle Ages, in 
uniting very considerable parts of Europe; for one short and rather 
dazzling moment in the early sixteenth century, just before its break-up 
under the pressure of France, the Reformation, and the Turks, it seemed 
to have the unity of all Europe within its grasp. It is, therefore, not a 
difficult mental operation, for Germans to fuse the Reich idea with the 
idea of European unity; and to feel that they are the oldest ‘Europeans’ 
and that it is the others, rather, who are the latecomers. 

It may be objected that all this is harking back rather far. Whatever 
may have been the political ideas of the Germans in medizval times, have 
not the modern Germans turned their backs on them? Have they not 
become nationalists par excellence? Has not the achievement of national 
unity been the overmastering urge of Germans in the nineteenth century, 
and have the twentieth century Germans not proved rabid imperialists of 
the nationalist kind — that is, aggressors trying to conquer and subject 
other nations and to set themselves up as a Herrenvolk above them? Can 
one trust the present-day Germans to be good Europeans, let alone good 
world citizens? Obviously, there is a great deal to justify these ques- 
tions. But I cannot help feeling that the reading of modern German 
history which underlies them is somewhat less than complete. It is not only 
that the passions of two wars have made objectivity difficult; the friendly 
critics of modern Germany in the Western world often seem to me to fall 
into the same error as the hostile ones: namely, that of interpreting recent 
German history in terms of Western parallels and Western preconcep- 
tions, rather than in terms of German antecedents and, in consequence, 
overrating and overstressing those aspects of it which, as it were, translate 
easily into ‘Western terms, disregarding or altogether missing those which 
do not. There is a curious lopsidedness and naivety in the current British 
reading of modern German history, which takes the democratic national- 
ism of 1848 at its face value, regards Bismarck’s paradoxical creation as the 
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more or less normal political and geographical form of Germany (only 
marred by ‘Prussianism’ and ‘militarism’), and considers Hitler a national- 
ist aggressor. It all seems to rest on a tacit assumption that the Germans 
cannot but be guided by the same basic political conceptions which 
dominate modern Britain or France - that their chief aim must needs be 
to enjoy the status of a homogeneous nation-State, their chief concern 
national unity and their chief temptation national aggrandisement. 

This assumption is, of course, not altogether nonsensical; it is only 
dangerously incomplete and out of focus. Nationalism has played (and is 
still playing) its part in the Germany of the last 150 years; but it is a 
counter-point rather than the principal theme, which remains the Reich 
idea; and sometimes the two themes get inextricably mingled. National- 
ism may have partly accounted for the movement of 1848, but what 
accounted for its feebleness and failure? It may have accounted for the 
momentary dazzling success of Bismarck’s incredible tour de force, but what 
accounted for its instability and transitoriness? It may have accounted for 
part of Hitler’s original appeal, but what accounted for the violent 
destructiveness of his internal regime even before his foreign defeat? My 
suggestion is —- and I make it neither to whitewash nor to blacken Germany 
- that the real key to modern German history is the survival of the old 
universalist, non-nationalist Reich idea, and that the confusions and con- 
tradictions of the last century in Germany stem largely from its clash with 
newly-received and ill-digested nationalist ideas, a clash in which the 
original universalism, for good or ill, always seems to come out stronger. 

It seems to me significant that the twilight of the Holy Roman Erapire 
after 1648 did not open the way to any spontaneous and indigenous 
nationalist movement in Germany; that, with the grand vision of supra- 
national universal order fading, the Germans quite contentedly resigned 
themselves to the residual sub-national fragments of order provided by 
their little principalities and duchies; and that the two major political 
units which emerged from the ruins of the Holy Roman Empire, Austria 
and Prussia, were again smaller Reichs, characteristically different in 
spirit and temper, and yet alike in that neither was, or pretended to be, a 
national German State, but found their raison d’étre in the order and unity 
they gave to several nationalities or fragments of nationalities (Prussia had 
at the end of its great century, the eighteenth, almost as many Polish as 
German subjects), and that both fought a long, not unsuccessful, rear- 
guard action against the stirring spirit of nationalism in Germany through- 
out the first half of the nineteenth century. 

Nationalism in Germany indeed is only 150 years old; even when it 
made its belated appearance around 1800, it was a French importation, 
carried into Germany by the French revolutionary armies; the first major 
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modern national German State, the Confédération du Rhin, was a Napo- 
leonic creation; and how little nationalism was really understood in 
Germany, how easily it merged with reminiscences of the old Holy Roman 
Empire, was shown both in 1848 and 1871: In 1848, when the Pauls- 
kirche Assembly, quite naively and meaning no ill, included all Czechs, 
as well as many Poles and Danes, in its projected national German State; 
in 1871, when the Germans quite willingly accepted Bismarck’s ‘Reich’, 
which excluded all the Austrian Germans, as the fulfilment of their 
‘national’ aspirations. 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that the terms ‘nation’, ‘national,’ 
‘nationalism,’ never acquired a precise, accurate meaning in Germany, 
although they did doubtless have a strong emotional power; that 
nationalism was never taken seriously and literally, and never meant 
what it had come to mean in the West. A true German ‘nationalism’ 
would have aimed at collecting all Germans - and only Germans - into 
one compact, saturated State, which would then have taken its place by 
the side of other nation-States to bicker and quarrel with them, in the 
accepted European manner, over exact ethnological frontiers and minor- 
ity rights. But the aims of German nationalism were never defined or, 
indeed, conceived in this way — never, that is, before Hitler, who did for a 
while so define them but only in order to deceive. It must be admitted, in- 
cidentally, that this kind of integral nationalism would indeed, for a 
country in the position of Germany, have been impractical to the point of 
craziness. It is not possible to conduct one’s affairs in a deliberately non- 
nationalist, even anti-nationalist, way for a thousand years and then 
suddenly turn round and try to become a comprehensive and exclusive 
national State. Germans were in the nineteenth century distributed in 
their hundreds of thousands all over Eastern and Central Europe: were 
they to be forcibly expatriated ? Or, if not, how were they to be included 
in a national Germany without including millions of non-Germans? And 
what about Germans who, though contiguous, no longer wanted to be 
Germans, like the Swiss and the Alsatians? Even if the all-German 
nation-State was to be restricted to more or less contiguous and more or 
less willing Germans, its outline would have taken the crazy shape of post- 
Munich Germany, and neighbouring natural units like Bohemia would 
have been arbitrarily broken up. No, the Germans were perhaps not to be 
blamed too severely for not really meaning nationalism when they 
declared themselves ‘national-minded’ or ‘nationalist’ in the days between 
Metternich and Hitler. But what did they positively mean by their 
‘nationalism’ ? What did German nationalism aim at? 

Probably the fairest definition would have been: a sufficient concentra- 
tion of national power to resume a policy of Empire-building, or Reich- 
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building; the two terms may at this stage be used interchangeably, for the 
old idea of the Holy Roman Empire - non-national and essentially 
European - did increasingly compete in German minds with the new 
national imperialism of nineteenth century Europe, implying the domina- 
tion of nation by nation, and practiced mainly overseas. During the First 
World War, both concepts made their public appearance in Germany, the 
first in the Liberal idea of ‘Mitteleuropa’, the second in the expansionist 
war aims of the Right. Under the Weimar Republic there were again two 
different versions of a new ‘Reich’ or Super-State current — a more liberal 
one envisaging a United States of Europe (up to the Russian border), 
based on Franco-German reconciliation, and a more tough-minded one 
aiming at unification of the geopolitically defined Eurasian heartland from 
the Rhine to the Urals; and this latter, again, had two versions: one 
based on a German-Russian merger, the other on the conquest of Russia 
by Germany. The positive aims of a ‘national’ German policy remained 
all the time immensely, and dangerously, variable; but they all had this 
in common that they considered the nation-State as something which 
must be transcended, so that the ‘Reich’, the Super-State, might come 
into being; and this can as little be called ‘nationalism’ in the Western 
sense as Nietzsche’s belief that man must be transcended to let the super- 
man arise can be called a variant of Western humanism. Let me repeat 
here that I am trying neither to excuse nor to condemn, but only to 
analyse and understand. I believe that political ideas are in themselves 
morally neutral and that the habit of using some of them as terms of abuse 
is silly. I do not, in particular, believe nationalism to be inherently good 
and imperialism inherently evil. So I do not see any reason for condemning 
or despising the Germans because they are imperialists and not nationa- 
lists; but I do believe it dangerous and wrong to mistake their deep-rooted 
imperialism for nationalism because it is often clothed in nationalist 
phraseology; or because nationalism is to Westerners more sympathetic 
or more plausible. Misunderstanding can almost never do good; and this 
particular misunderstanding has had its share in the genesis of both World 
Wars. Nor is its power for mischief exhausted. It may, for instance, wreck 
the plans for a United Europe which are now in progress of realization. 
In these plans Germany has inevitably a key role to play. Nor is she 
unwilling to play that role, or insincere in her professed ‘Europeanism’. 
Nothing is easier for Germans than to identify United Europe with the 
Holy Roman Empire and to consider themselves the earliest and most 
genuine ‘Europeans’. But do the other Europeans - or the Americans — 
share this conception of United Europe and of the German role in it? 
Or do they regard Germany as a static nation like France, Belgium and 
Holland, contributing nothing but a measurable sum of manpower, coal, 
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and steel to a static international insurance pool? If they do, there may 
be surprises in store for them. 


II 

Having established this historical and psychological background, let us 

now consider what bearing it has on the present practical politics of 
European unity. 

Neither the term ‘Europe’ nor the term ‘unity’ have a very clear 
definition. Europe used to be defined by geographers as the area between 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Urals. In this sense the term is at present 
politically meaningless. There is another usage which defines as ‘Europe’ 
the Continental countries between the Atlantic and the Russian border. 
Even this Europe is at present politically non-existent; more than a third 
of it lies behind the Iron Curtain. For immediate practical purposes the 
Europe whose unity is in question today is even at its biggest what many 
people — and cerfainly the Germans - would consider only a rump- 
Europe: the arc ot countries swinging from Scandinavia and Britain, via 
France and Western Germany, through Italy to Greece and Turkey - an 
area very roughly suggesting the outline of the Roman Empire. But in 
fact even this Kleineuropa of fifteen nations has for purposes of full Union 
been narrowed down to a Kleinsteuropa of six nations: France, Benelux, 
Western Germany, and Italy ~ again an area with some historical prece- 
dents as a political union, since it more or less retraces the boundaries of 
the Empires of Charlemagne and Napoleon. Surely there is a profound 
ambiguity in the designation ‘United Europe’ for the six-nation set-up. 
It may mean a deliberate restriction of the term ‘Europe’ to this relatively 
small Western European area - a resigned recognition and acceptance of 
the fact that the eastern frontiers of Europe are now on the Elbe. Or it 
may carry, on the contrary, a challenging announcement that this six- 
nation Union considers itself incomplete until it has become what its 
name proclaims: a Union of all Europe; until it includes in itself all the 
European nations now held captive behind the Iron Curtain. To call the 
French-West German-Benelux-Italian combination ‘Europe’ may be 
understood to mean: ‘Europe is now reduced to what we represent’ or 
‘We are determined to become a complete Europe.’ It is probable that the 
French think of this new ‘United Europe’ in the former, static sense; the 

Germans in the latter, dynamic one. 

So much for the term ‘Europe’. The term ‘unity’ or ‘union’ is equally 
capable of different interpretations. Indeed, it is the different meanings 
attached to ‘unity’ which has led to the emergence of the inner group of 
six within the wider group of fifteen among the nations which today 
form the politically independent and active part of ‘Europe’. 
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The originators of European Unity after the Second World War were 
the British. Mr Ernest Bevin’s speeches and actions in 1947-48 coined 
the phrase ‘Western European Union’ and created the institutions which 
today embody the ‘unity’ of the fifteen: O EEC and the Council of 
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Europe. But it soon became clear that what the British meant by ‘unity’ 
or ‘union’ was simply inter-governmental co-operation, while the French, 
Germans, Italians, and Benelux nations thought of federation. Asa 
result, the British practically dropped out of the European movement; 
the British-sponsored inter-governmental organizations form today only 
a vague penumbra around the real nucleus of United Europe, which is 
formed by the six, with France and Western Germany at the inmost 
centre. So far, so good. But might it not turn out that the French and 
German conceptions of ‘union’ and ‘federation’ are as different as were 
the British and French conceptions of ‘unity’? France and Germany are 
agreed on wanting more than the loose and non-committal inter- 
governmental co-operation offered by Britain. Are they also agreed on 
exactly how much more they want? If the historical background is taken 


into account, it may be doubted. 


The French are, among Europeans, the nationalists par excellence. What 
the vague, wide, limitless Reich is to the Germans, la République Une et 
Indivisible is to the French. When they enter into a European Federation, 
they presumably do so in order the better to protect and reinsure the 
identity, integrity and continuity of France. They are prepared, it is true, 
to surrender well-defined parts of their sovereignty to the new European 
body, on condition that others do the same, but they do so in order the 
better to safeguard those parts of their sovereignty which they intend to 
keep to themselves. Their conception of the ‘United Europe’ which they 
are about to enter is static - not only geographically but constitutionally. 
What they seek in it is, in the last resort, security for France — and security, 
in particular, against the vagaries of Germany. West European Federa- 
tion is to them the means by which unilateral international action is to 
be made impossible for Germany - at the price, it is true, of making it 
also impossible for France; but they feel they can afford honestly to pay 
this price because they are not eager for action, being content with what 
they have and only wanting to live in peace and comfort within their own 
frontiers. They are, as it were, prepared to handcuff themselves to Ger- 
many so that Germany cannot once again run away; as for themselves, 
they have no desire to run anywhere. Hence their care to make sure of a 
certain balance of power within the new six-nation European Union; 
their insistence on keeping their special economic links with the Saar, 
on having an equal or slightly superior number of divisions in the 
common European Army, on basing European Union on very clear, 
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firmly-written treaties and constitutions with very exact limitations of 
what is common and what is separate. All this legalistic primness, which 
the Germans are always complaining of as lacking in ‘European spirit’, is 
on the part of the French desperately innocent, sincere, and indeed 
inevitable. Granting their almost subconscious premise that the purpose 
and raison d’étre of European Union - any European Union - is and must 
be to safeguard the national integrity and security of the nations which 
enter it, they cannot possibly behave otherwise, and they can claim with 
perfect justice that the Germans need only accept this premise in order to 
feel perfectly satisfied with France’s conditions of union. 

But the Germans are equally innocent and sincere when they feel that 
the French are horribly unfair, petty, and ‘non-European’. For the 
Germans also have their almost subconscious, unquestioned preconcep- 
tion of what a United Europe is and inevitably must be: to them United 
Europe is not a mutual reinsurance company of integral nations, but, 
inevitably, a new Reich. To the French, Europe is a means by which they 
can safely remain French. To the Germans it is the means by which they 
can be released from being merely Germans. Where the French are 
drawing up a cautious contract for a marriage de convenance, the Germans 
are seeking an enormous Wagnerian love affair with metaphysical over- 
tones. The French are out for security; the Germans for grand adventure. 
Where the French have before them a vision of a Europe as a city where 
at last each national family can sleep safely in its own house because the 
neighbours are no longer armed and there is a joint police force, the 
Germans see all the national families mixing up and celebrating a huge 
generous feast of fraternization. This German vision of Europe is certainly 
more muddled than the French one; but it is not less sincerely held, and 
it is not even necessarily more impractical and unrealistic. What is rather 
tragic, and not a little disturbing, is the failure on both sides to see really 
what the other side is after; the attitude of hopeful self-deception, coupled 
with an instant readiness for furious indignation about the other party’s 
bad faith. 

This may sound as if I do not believe that European Unity will come 
about. But I do not for a moment doubt that it will come about. In fact it 
is coming about now, before our very eyes. What I do not see is that it will 
happily stabilize itself in its present form. The United Europe that is now 
being formed will be a rather absurdly small ‘Europe’, and it will needs 
have to be based on an intimate understanding between France and 
Western Germany; but all one sees at present is an intimate misunder- 
standing between them. As soon as the Europe which is now being con- 

structed with so much devoted skill by M. Schuman and Dr Adenauer 
around the Montan-Union and the Defence Community has taken shape, its 
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French and German elements will begin to pull furiously in different 
directions, both in its external policy - where Germany will want it to be 
expansionist and France static - and in its internal development, where 
Germany will be the champion of vigorous centralism and France of 
decentralization and States’ Rights. How the new structure will stand this 
strain is hard to prophecy. 

But to assemble at least the elements on which to base a tentative 
prognosis we have now to widen our horizon. We have so far considered 
only France and Germany in isolation; but, of course, they do not exist in 
isolation. We have analysed the internal strains and pressures which will 
work on the provisional Union of Western Europe; but the external pulls 
and pressures may well be stronger. Behind France and Germany loom 
America and Russia: Powers less intimately affected than France and 
Germany are by the destinies of Europe, but affected by them all the 
same, and capable of outweighing the wishes and preferences of France 
and Germany with the heavy weight of their superior mass. Even now, 
the drama of European unity has three active protagonists: France, 
Germany and America; and Russia may at any moment join in to make 
a fourth. European Union would not now be as near to realization as it is 
if America did not wish it to come about. America wants it to come about 
because she considers that it will provide what Mr Acheson has termed ‘a 
position of strength’. Such a position of strength will have, from the 
American point of view, three successive purposes: first, to make Western 
Europe safe against Russian invasion; second, to exert attraction on 
captive Eastern Europe and pressure on Russia for the release of its 
captives; third, to make it possible for America to withdraw her troops 
from Europe after a settlement with Russia and a Russian retreat from 
Eastern Europe has been achieved. 

How do the French and German conceptions of Europe fit in with 
these American purposes, and which has the better chance of receiving 
America’s backing? As long as we remain in the purely defensive first 
phase, there is no conflict and no major problem; obviously, French and 
Germans alike want to be invasion-proof. It is when we come to the 
second phase that their interests diverge; and here it seems that Germany 
may have her greatest chance - that she may find the powerful American 
wind filling the sails of her dynamic conception of a greater Europe (is 
there not even now something like a Washington-Berlin axis by-passing 
and overshadowing the Paris-Bonn axis?). If she plays her cards well; if 
she does not alienate France too much in her reliance on understanding 
with America; if she does not forget the abiding European interests of 
Britain; if she finds the wisdom, statesmanship and farsightedness to 
reconcile, even at great apparent sacrifice, Poland and Czechoslovakia: 
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then, incredible as it may seem, the millennial dream of a German- 
centred European Reich may yet come true some time in the late 1950’s. 

But it is at this point that Russia will have to play her part in the game. 
A peaceful retreat of Russia to her frontiers in exchange for an American 
retreat from Europe, leaving Germany at the centre of a united Europe, 
is only one of three courses which Russia may take in reaction to present 
developments. Of the other two, one is a forestalling diplomatic offensive, 
offering an early settlement on the basis of the status quo, with minor 
concessions to America and Britain and some bribes for Germany at the 
price of renouncing her union with France; an offensive of which there 
are already clear signs, and the potential strength of which should not be 
underrated. The other possible Russian course is war - a war which 
Russia would presumably lose, but in which Europe would lose its present 
relative importance, and which would in all probability end with the 
world turning around a Washington-Moscow axis. For it is the American 
habit to make converts and close allies of defeated enemies, and she 
might find this even easier to achieve in the case of Russia than in the 
case of Germany or Japan. 

A war with Russia — even if it were not mainly fought on German soil - 
can therefore be as little in Germany’s interest as a too early settlement 
with Russia, which would leave Russia in possession of Eastern Europe 
and Germany either isolated and exposed or divided and tamed. The aim 
of German policy will probably rather be something in between - a 
delayed settlement, involving a Russian as well as an American with- 
drawal and leaving a united Europe grouped around Germany as a third 
force in world affairs. But/Germany would have to gain far more con- 
fidence than she now enjoys to make this prospect acceptable to the rest 
of Europe (and to Britain) ; and she would have to play her cards exceed- 
ingly well to avoid the many pitfalls that lie in her path towards this aim. 
Looking at German history as a whole, it seems unlikely that she has the 
resources of statesmanship which would be needed for success. But 
Germany is the land of surprises and apparent miracles. Who would have 
thought seven years ago that she would be back in the great game of 
power politics to-day and that she would even have another sporting 
chance of shaping Europe according to her dreams? But this is undoubt- 
edly today a sober fact. After a half-century of disastrous, clumsy, and 
brutal blundering, Germany in the last four years has not put a foot 
wrong. Her further progress in her resumed European career will be a 
matter of some fascination to watch. 










































EUROPE CAN BE DEFENDED-ATA PRICE 


Alastair Hetherington 
Military Correspondent, The Manchester Guardian 


For European defence the year of Eisenhower was a year of astonishing 
progress. The first year of Ridgway, now at its halfway mark, looks like 
being a year of frustration and partial failure. That is not the new Supreme 
Commander’s fault. The causes have been beyond his control, since he, 
like his predecessor, can only make the best of the men, money, and 
materials which each nation contributes to his command. The success of 
Eisenhower’s year was made possible because the contributions were 
doubled and trebled, and for the first time a coherent defensive force was 
knit together. The frustration of Ridgway’s year is that the momentum 
has been lost. The further contributions promised at Lisbon in February 
are not coming forward as they should, and there is a risk that this 
military failing may react on political progress - on the growing co-opera- 
tion through the North Atlantic Council and on the prospects of the 
European Defence Community. 

The purpose of this article is to consider five questions. First, what has 
been achieved already? Secondly, what is likely to be achieved this year 
and next? Thirdly, what part will the European Army play in building 
Europe’s defences? Fourth, can Western Europe be defended at all with 
the forces likely to be available? And, finally, what of the related political 
progress ? 

Europe’s defences are being developed in accordance with what 
General Eisenhower, in an unmetaphysical moment, called his ‘basic 
philosophy’. This was that the Western nations could not afford large 
standing armies. They must, therefore, rely on small active forces backed 
by large reserves. The reservists would remain civilians, working for 
industry, farming, commerce and so on, but they could be called out in 
an emergency. The aim was to make the active force strong enough to 
withstand the first shock of a Soviet attack (if one were ever to come). It 
could hold a front long enough to allow mobilization of the reserves. 
Where it could hold, and for how long, would depend on its size, but in 
any event the plan was to make it fit for a stand somewhere on the Russian 
side of the Rhine. Both the active force and the reserves must, of course, 
be backed by an adequate tactical air force. Air power was the third 
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element in Eisenhower’s ‘philosophy’. As one of his senior staff officers 
said not long ago: ‘A strong covering force with strong air power above it, 
and mobilizable reserves that can be brought into action at very short 
notice — and we shall have this problem licked.’ 

In Eisenhower’s year a beginning was made with the licking. The 
covering force was created, and by the spring it amounted to seventeen 
or eighteen divisions between the Alps and the Baltic. Italy had a further 
four divisions between the Alps and the Adriatic. (There were, and are, 
also small forces in Austria and Berlin, but strictly speaking they do not 
come under S H A P E). Opposite the seventeen or eighteen divisions on 
the central front, the Red Army was believed to have about twenty-four 
divisions in Eastern Germany and Western Poland. The Soviet divisions 
were, however, supposed to be rather weaker, not only in luxuries like 
mobile laundries but also in the essential - firepower. So that by the 
spring General Eisenhower had a screen which was numerically almost a 
match for its immediate opposites. Thus the Soviet Government, if it 
were ever to think of mounting an offensive, would have to move more 
troops from Russia. If it did there would be a chance that we should hear 
of it, giving time to mobilize reserves and take political action. 

At the end of Eisenhower’s year the reserves were simply not there to 
mobilize. In this and in air power the problem was very far from being 
licked. Three or four French divisions were the only support which 
SHA P E could expect to arrive quickly in an emergency. No other force 
could be expected in less than two months - and then the best available 
would be two or three British Territorial divisions. Figures for air power 
have been kept secret. Air force officers are clamlike for once. But supreme 
headquarters has never hidden the fact that in the air it was weak. 
Pilots, planes, and airfields on the Continent have all been scarce. 
Possibly the number of jet fighters and modern medium bombers in service 
had risen above a thousand by the spring, but it was certainly no match 
for its potential opponents. In deadly contrast to 1944 and 1945, the skies 
would not be ours. 

What of the present and future? The programme for this year was 
agreed at the Lisbon conference in February. It aimed at strengthening 
the covering screen, trebling the reserves at least, and expanding the air 
squadrons. The famous ‘fifty divisions and four thousand tactical aircraft’ 
announcement was made - and was received, quite rightly, with scep- 
ticism. Each nation’s share in the total has never been specified by 
SHAPE. It is possible, however, to guess the Army figures from state- 
ments by national Ministries and speeches by discreet or indiscreet 
generals. The figures given here are only a guess and should be treated 
as such. 
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Numbers, of course, can be misleading. We must also ask of each division - 
Is it fully equipped? Are its men fully trained? Is it backed by proper 
supporting arms and services ? 

With the British and Americav active forces the answers are fairly 
satisfactory. The men and weapons are ready in Germany. The British 
contribution, including three armoured divisions with Centurion tanks, 
is most notable. The Americans have a high proportion of regulars, whom 
they can keep together in units for three or four years at a time. Since 
1950 they have trained hard, living in the open for weeks. Of the ‘trained 
on beer and women’ tradition not much is left. The British Rhine Army 
has also had a stiff routine, but it does suffer from the constant changing 
of its men as their National Service period ends. No sooner is a tank crew 
or infantry platoon knit together into a team than one or two of its 
members are due for demobilization. Every unit in Rhine Army has to be 
both a training school and a fighting force. They do succeed in combining 
these duties, as they have shown in the summer manceuvres last year and this. 

(The consequence of cutting Britain’s National Service period, as 
Mr Shinwell wishes, would be to make Rhine Army a training force of 
small fighting value. Nobody likes to take young men away from their 
careers for two whole years, but most are effective soldiers only in the last 
six or nine months. It is true, of course, that the two-years’ rule is ‘tem- 
porary’ — as temporary as the stationing of American troops in Europe. 
When the American Army can safely go home we might safely cut our 
National Service period.) 

As to British and American reserves, both are doubtful starters. There 
are trained forces in the United States, but could they be shipped across 
within thirty days? Thirty days is the period within which the first 
reinforcements are supposed to be ready for battle. In Britain we have 
Territorial divisions some of which, with their Z men, are reserves of the 
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highest quality. But could they be ready within thirty days? There is not 
the slightest chance of it. Of course, when Britain first undertook reserve 
commitments, long before Lisbon, she hoped to keep some of her active 
Army at home. A war in Korea, terrorism in Malaya, and skirmishing at 
Suez have prevented that. Our promise of reserves might still have been 
kept by a reorganization of the Territorial Army, but that has not been 
done and obviously is not going to be done. As it is, the Territorial divi- 
sions would need at least eight to twelve weeks to become fit, and then 
they would not have the latest equipment. Here the cuts in Britain’s 
rearmament programme come in. The effect of those cuts is in general 
obscure, but one consequence is clear. Centurion tanks which would have 
come to the Territorial divisions are now to be sold overseas for dollars. 
On other equipment, too, the Territorials are short. So Britain fails on 
the reserve part of her Lisbon promise. She is not alone in failing. The 
Continental countries have made a great effort to expand their forces, as 
planned at Lisbon, but none looks like succeeding. Arms, money, and men 
are all suffering from what the Americans now call ‘slippage’. The new 
divisions of the French Army depend largely on the delivery of American 
arms. So far the deliveries have been running behind time. American 
tanks of the Patton type — the same tank generation as the British Cen- 
turion — have been expected ever since last year, but they did not begin 
to arrive in numbers until this summer. How many are now coming, and 
how steadily other arms are flowing, one could not tell without visiting 
each new division. 

Some of the arms were being produced in Europe, and with these also 
there has been trouble. The most notable case is with the French factories 
which the French Government hoped would be financed through 
American ‘off-shore’ purchase. The United States Government, however, 
has been unable to finance them, with the result that the French Govern- 
ment has had to cut other parts of its programme to keep these plants 
going. The cuts may not directly affect the French forces this year, but 
they may do damage indirectly. In particular, the disappointment and 
uncertainty over American aid may make the French Government 
reluctant to extend the period of conscript service in the French forces. 
It may be unwilling to take more men away from productive industry 
and agriculture. The extension of service — from eighteen months to two 
years — has been discussed for a long time. Without it the French Army 
cannot be kept at its present strength, because the low birth rate of the 
1930’s is diminishing each annual intake. And unless the Army is kept up 
to its present strength it cannot increase the number of active and reserve 
divisions, as planned at Lisbon. Still less can it make the further growth 


provisionally planned for 1953. 
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The Belgian Government has gone ahead with its plans for longer 
service. The two-year period came into effect at the end of July. But at 
the time of writing the Belgian Government, faced with a troublesome 
threat of mutiny and the refusal of its neighbours to raise their service 
period at present, has suspended the new system. Unless her neighbours 
change their minds, she is unlikely to keep to two years. So she, too, is in 
danger of failing her Lisbon promises, both for active divisions and for 
reserves. 

In air power four thousand tactical aircraft were the target this year. 
More than a thousand each were said to be coming from Britain and the 
United States, and eight hundred from France. In practice these numbers, 
great as they are, may well be reached. But will the aircraft be new? 
This year almost all the British fighters are bound to be Vampires and 
Meteors, which are obsolescent. The new Hunter, Swift, and Javelin are 
not expected to reach squadrons before next summer at the soonest — and 
the cuts in Britain’s rearmament programme may delay them. That will 
happen if steel and labour are diverted from the aircraft industry 
(especially from making gas turbine engines) to engineering works on 
exports. Similarly the new French Mystére is not likely to reach French 
squadrons until next summer or autumn. Until then they must rely 
largely on American Thunderjets (good but obsolescent) and British 
Vampires. The American air force is gradually getting new Sabres, but 
for these the European theatre necessarily comes second to Korea. Next 
year, of course, the improvement in aircraft types and numbers should 
be immense. All the new machines — Sabre, Hunter, Swift, Javelin and 
Mystére — fly close to the speed of sound. All ought to be a match for any- 
thing the Russians are known to have ready. The Red Air Force may, 
however, produce its own surprises. 

To sum up for this year and next. This autumn a roll call on the ground, 
based on the Lisbon list, should find an almost full muster of active forces, 
although they may be short of equipment and imperfectly trained. A 
roll call of reserves is likely to reveal many absentees. In air squadrons the 
answer should be ‘all present’, but at least until next year many pilots 
will be flying old planes. The improvement in the air next summer 
should be very important. But on the ground there is little hope for any 
improvement. The British, Belgian, French, Italian, and Netherlands 
armies seem to have stretched themselves to the limit at present. Without 
some uncovenanted gain - an end to the Indo-Chinese war, or peace in 
Malaya, or a sudden willingness on the Continent to accept two-year 
conscription, or a great change of heart in Congress about foreign aid - 
the growth of Western defences will go slower and slower. The momentum 
lost this year will mean that progress stops towards the end of next year. 
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Our effort then will go into keeping arms and armed forces at the level 
they have reached. But many changes - good and bad - can happen 
before next autumn. 

One would be creation of the European Defence Community. That 
would bring with it hope of added strength for the active forces and for 
the reserves. The mere fact of creating a European Army will not, of course, 
strengthen our defences. The contingents contributed to it by France, 
Italy and the Benelux countries will simply be the contingents they now 
contribute to SHAPE. Those contingents can grow only if their 
countries are prepared to put more men into them, pay more for them, 
and give them better weapons. The European Army will not magically 
lift anyone’s burden. The only wonder it may work is — because it is 
evidence that Europe is uniting - that it may spur some people in Europe 
to greater effort than they would make for national aims and that it will 
warm the feelings of Congress. Materially the important gain from the 
European Defence Community is that it will bring in a new nation - 
Western Germany. That is its whole purpose. But for the need to gather 
a contribution from Germany, without raising German national forces, 
there would have been no European Army and no European Air Force. 
If the European Defence Treaty does come into effect by the end of this 
year the first German active divisions should be ready by the summer 
of 1954. In practice they are not likely to number more than six or seven 
at first, in spite of all that has been said in Washington, Paris, and Bonn. 
The prudent planners at SHAPE certainly do not count on more. 
The total might perhaps reach twelve by 1956, and in 1957 the first few 
reserve divisions should be formed. (The German divisions will be 
German in nationality and will be full fighting divisions, although plenty 
of camouflage is being poured over them for fear of frightening the 
neighbours; but that does not mean that they will follow the old 
disciplinary or political ways of the Wehrmacht.) 

There have been many doubts about whether, militarily, the European 
Army could work. In its final form there seems no reason why it should 
not. The treaty leaves the European Defence Commissioners plenty of 
latitude, and there need be nothing rigid in the new organization. There 
is, for example, no need to form every Army Corps exactly of one German, 
one French, and one other division: the system can be varied at will. 
The Italians will probably keep most of their forces for defending Italy, 
and the French may keep one or two complete French corps to cover the 
sector north of the Alps, where the French frontier is farthest east. The 
greatest obstacle ‘to European operations will be language. There have 
also been doubts whether, politically, the European Army can be kept 
under civilian control. That depends on the Council of Ministers.:and the 
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Parliamentary Assembly above the Commissioners: they will have to 
assert themselves. At present it looks as if every national contingent 
would, when in doubt, take orders from its national Government in 
preference to anybody else. Its natural inclination will surely be that way. 
And in this the German contingent can be no different from any other. 
Obviously an existing French division will not suddenly become more 
loyal to the European command than to its home country, so why should a 
new German division ? The European tradition will need years to take root. 

Car the available forces defend Western Europe? The short answer is 
‘At present, no; given all that has been promised and something more, 
perhaps yes.’ With twenty divisions or so, backed by only a handful of 
reserves, the best that could be expected would be one short stand. If 
attacked by the full weight of the Red Army — and, after all, no attack is 
conceivable from any other quarter — the active force would have to fall 
back, and fall back a long way. It could put up a stiff fight: that is the 
great difference from eighteen months ago, when the Red Army could 
have marched to the Channel almost unopposed (except by strategic 
bombing). Now there would be a fight, although it might not last long. 
Within a month the T.34s would be rolling through Paris. 

But if the screen could hold for the best part of a month, and if the 
reserves ready within that period were not merely five or fifteen divisions 
but twenty or thirty, what then? Then there would be a fair chance for 
Western Europe. In the early stages deep penetration by the attacking 
army could not be prevented. That has to be accepted, grim as it is for 
people living in Western Germany: there is no alternative. Defensive 
theory to-day is based on ‘strongpoints’ which are self-contained, and 
between those strongpoints penetration is accepted, even welcomed for 
the opportunity of trapping the enemy which it offers. The penetration 
might reach as far as the Rhine — perhaps across it at one or two points. 
Militarily that does not matter so long as counter-attacks are launched. 
Given the certainty that reserves are getting ready behind them, the active 
forces can concentrate on fighting such an action. But they cannot fight 
it with only twenty divisions on the whole front between the Alps and the 
Baltic. With thirty, perhaps. In General Eisenhower’s time that was 
mentioned as the minimum figure for the covering force. 

With that strength the active force can also exploit two other great 
advantages which the West has (or should have). One is skill in general- 
ship. Often in war an inferior force, well led, has won — as in the German 
offensive of 1940, or in the first British defence of Alamein. The tactical 
problems on the central front in Germany would be fearful: or, seen 
another way, they would be a challenge to Allied generals who showed 
high promise in 1943-45. The quality of Allied generalship ought to be 
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well above the Russian standard. The second great advantage is in new 
weapons. Atomic artillery and high-speed minelayers on land may be 
mentioned. Neither, so far as is known, is available yet to S H A P E, but 
both should be supplied soon. Neither will be the slightest use unless 
employed from a firm base: but if the Allied forces are built up until 
strong enough to provide that base, then they can benefit enormously 
from the new weapons. 

For effective defence, then, the aim would have to be thirty active 
divisions (thirty-five with Italy), twenty or thirty reserve divisions (thirty 
to thirty-eight with Italy), and a tactical air force of 5,000 or 6,000 
modern planes. The whole of this calculation is, of course, very rough and 
ready. As Mr Churchill has said, no one can settle battles before they are 
fought. The figures given err, if anything, on the short side. Yet these 
figures are above the Lisbon totals, and the Lisbon programme is not 
going to be fulfilled this year. With the loss of momentum in Western 
rearmament there seems, at present, very little likelihood of its being 
fulfilled next year or the year after. Creation of the European Army 
should bring some improvement. Here, however, comes the first political 
result of the slowing down, as mentioned at the beginning: the partial 
failure of the Lisbon plan may kill the European Army. It may do so 
because the French National Assembly, seeing that France is not going 
to be so strong as she expected, will fear that Germany would dominate 
the European Defence Community. (Of course, this is not the only threat 
to E D C.) If the European programme is dropped, the shock may spread: 
Congress, seeing that the Europeans are not uniting, may be less disposed 
to give them dollars. And so the damage to Western defence may mount. 

Another political consequence of the Lisbon failure may be to under- 
mine co-operation through the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
Before the February conference, for four months, the “Three Wise Men’ 
had worked at a dual task. They had balanced military requirements 
against economic possibilities, and they had divided the economic and 
military burdens among the North Atlantic nations as equitably as they 
could. Their inquest into national affairs was searching, and it was 
something that sovereign nations have never submitted to before. At 
Lisbon their recommendations, although disputed on some points, were © 
accepted. Each nation substantially undertook the share they had allotted 
to it. Had they all gone on to fulfil their promises, the whole experiment 
would have been an astonishing success in international co-operation - 
almost a revolution. In the event individual nations, one by one, have 
fallen away from their pledges. Britain has not prepared her reserve army 
and has cut her production programme; France also has cut her 
programme and does not look like lengthening her conscription period; 
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Belgium is in trouble over the two-years service, and so on. Everyone, at 
root, is worried about money. Perhaps we should not be too disappointed 
at these failings, and possibly the knowledge that they have failed will 
spur the nations to be as co-operative as they can in the North Atlantic 
Council. But can the experiment be repeated? The sharing of burdens, 
the work of the “Three Wise Men’, was to have become an annual fixture. 
After the failure of the first experiment it will not be so easy to try again. 

This article has given necessarily a rather gloomy picture. The success 
of Eisenhower’s year came because the nations were waiting for his lead: 
the contributions to his command were being prepared before he arrived, 
and he reaped the fruit of the first effort in rearmament. General Ridgway 
has suffered because, after the first effort, the various countries are finding 
the cost of arms still higher than they expected. As a result rearmament 
may be stopped at or near its present level: that implies a gamble on the 
possibility that a small force would be sufficient to deter the Soviet 
Government in all circumstances. With so many unknown factors in 
Soviet policy, and with Russia piling up her own atomic bombs, it is a 
risky gamble. An alternative is to pay the extra cost - to make Western 
Europe defensible. The effort needed to pay that cost is great. Yet, after 
the astonishingly good start made last year, it is an effort which should 
not be beyond us. 


THE ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF EUROPEAN 
CO-ORDINATION 


Paul Bareau 
Economist and writer on financial affairs 


In the economic far more than in the political sphere the case for greater 
co-ordination or even unification in Europe is so self-evident as to brook 
no challenge. It cannot be doubted that greater strength and prosperity 
would result from a breaking down of the tariff, quota and currency 
barriers that now hamper the free movement of trade and capital within 
Europe. Without these artificial frontiers industry could move where it 
found its most efficient setting. Specialization and the division of labour, 
which are the foundation of economic progress, could then develop to a 
degree so far unattained in Europe. Industry and trade would reap the 
advantages of a vast domestic market. 

Americans who make these points and argue the consequential lessons 
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with such enthusiasm and power of conviction often go on to draw the 
parallel with their own country. The power and prosperity of the United 
States, they say, are the product of this mass market economy within which 
industry, trade, men, money can move without having to overcome 
artificial barriers, and within which the salubrious effect of real competition 
(though not, it should be noted, competition from imported manufactures) 
makes itself felt. It is a parallel of which one should entertain some 
suspicion and reservation. The power and prosperity of the United States 
are also due to the immensity of its natural resources and the vigour of 
the new human stock it imported in such numbers from Europe. China 
and India possess much vaster markets and far greater populations than 
those of the United States, and yet they remain poor countries. It does 
not by any means follow that if this great market were created in Europe 
the result would be a rise in the volume of trade and the standard of 
welfare to levels comparable to those now enjoyed in the United States. 
There are many factors other than mere size which determine economic 
power and prosperity. Nevertheless, after taking these reservations into 
account, the fact remains that the advantages of greatness are considerable 
and that if Europe, even Western Europe, could harness those advantages 
the way would be opened for a startling improvement in industrial tech- 
niques, for a considerable expansion in the volume of trade and prosperity. 
What then is Europe waiting for? 

The first answer to this question is provided by the sheer inertia of the 
status quo. For every argument in favour of doing something new, mankind 
will usually find ten for staying where it is. This inertia is not a purely 
negative force. Immense vested interests have developed and grown up 
with the splintering of Europe into its national constituent parts. They are 
not necessarily the greedy interests of industrialists whose concerns and 
fortunes might be endangered by the removal of frontiers and tariffs. The 
existence of whole communities may depend on the element of protection 
which has grown. up with the national frontiers. French agriculture, the 
Belgian coal mines, the Italian textile industry, certain parts of the British 
chemical industry, might be endangered by the complete removal of 
obstacles to the free flow of trade within Europe. With the collapse of 
these industries it is not merely a few capitalists who would suffer, but 
whole communities and regions would have their economic basis roughly 
withdrawn from under them and would be called upon to find a new 
economic way of life. Here is another contrast with North America. Its 
beautifully integrated economy was forged out of a wilderness. It was not 
called upon to plough up and level and obliterate the relics of a thousand 
years of history and nationalism. These localized interests that might be 
injured in the unification of the European economy cannot be disregarded 
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in the interest of the greater good. They could be so disregarded if there 
were complete mobility and flexibility in our economic affairs. These 
qualities, however, have been weakened rather than strengthened of late. 
Social services, the greater organization of labour, these and all the other 
adjuncts of modern economic civilization, have made for certain rigidities 
which would make any bold and rapid advance towards unification 
extremely painful and liable to cause explosive situations in which the 
economic advantages of unification might be more than offset by social 
and political strife. 

This, however, is more than an argument for going slow, for not 
attaining our ideal straightway. It is also an argument for thinking ahead, 
for not ignoring the implications of the main problem, for taking care of 
its ancillary and subsidiary problems, those involved by the inevitable 
impact on the existing economic structure of Europe of any real bold 
move towards unification. 

This slow advance towards unification is, in fact, taking place. It is 
taking place through what might be called the ‘functional’ as opposed to 
the ‘political’ approach to the goal of unity. At many points the European 
community is building itself into a more integrated, united whole, without 
the framework of political federation, but nonetheless solidly and per- 
sistently. This functional approach is that of tackling every problem as it 
arises, in such a way as to create greater unity: to increase the transfer- 
ability of European currencies, to reduce import tariffs and quotas, to 
liberalize trade from import licensing, to move towards a customs union. 
Let us not assume that in this advance something new is being attempted. 
We are merely trying to make good the immense damage caused by two 
world wars and forty years of growing economic nationalism to what used 
to be a reasonably integrated European economy. Europe before 1914 
was a much closer approximation to our economic ideal than anything 
which is likely to be achieved over the next decade. There were national 
divisions, but by and large it could be said that Europe had one currency - 
gold and sterling, which were synonymous. There were no exchange 
controls to plague traders and travellers. There were no import and 
export quotas. There were few countries that required passports from 
foreign visitors. There were very few restrictions on movements of popula- 
tion. There were tariffs and, unfortunately, they showed a tendency to 
rise. But in 1914 tariffs on the whole were low. Britain, which dominated 
the commerce of Europe, was a completely free trade country. Moreover, 
where tariffs applied they were operated without discrimination. The 
most favoured nation clause was dutifully obeyed by all great commercial 
nations. To enumerate these features of pre-1914 Europe is to describe a 
world which to-day would seem to belong to an unrealizable Utopia. 
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The progress which has been made recently towards recapturing the 
essential qualities of this former system should not be minimized. It has 
taken place at many points and, therefore, may lack any sensational or 
dramatic evidence. But it has, nonetheless, been solid. Most of that 
progress has been made within the framework of the Organization for 
European- Economic Co-operation, the European counterpart to the 
Marshall Plan administration. It therefore owes some of its stimulus to the 
constant prodding in the direction of integration which has come from 
American quarters. Undoubtedly, the most important single achievement 
under this head has been the formation of the European Payments Union 
which has given to Western Europe all the advantages of genuine trans- 
ferability of currencies and of a considerable liberalization of trade. 
When the United States began to give Marshall assistance to Europe 
they discovered an almost fantastic situation: they found that European 
countries were prevented by payments difficulties from trading among 
themselves as well as with the dollar world. They discovered, for example, 
that France was pleading for American steel under the Marshall Plan, 
when there were plentiful supplies of Belgian steel next door available for 
immediate delivery, but yet not available because they could not be paid 
for. The Americans wisely decided that one of the highest priorities in the 
European reconstruction programme should be given to devising payments 
machinery which would overcome this economic insanity, cut through 
the bilateralism on which most European payments agreements were then 
based, and convert Western Europe into an area within which multi- 
lateral freedom of payments would be possible. That was done through 
setting up successive versions of the Intra-European Payments Agreement 
and then the European Payments Union. One of the main advantages of 
that union is that it has made it possible for each country in Western 
Europe to regard all the otherg as one single group from the point of view 
of commercial policy. There is no need for Britain, for example, to 
discriminate against Belgium but not against the Netherlands, because 
trade with these two and all the other E P U countries is ultimately settled 
in one single clearing. This has also opened the door to a real liberalization 
of trade, removing from the shackles of import licensing a large proportion 
of trade within Europe which is transacted between individuals and firms 
in the E P U countries. 

This development in the monetary sphere is not the only line of progress 
which has been made towards union and integration. A great deal of hard 
work has been done in preparing for a customs union of European 
countries. Some of the countries concerned have formed a ‘low tariff 
club’ and are striving to entice their higher tariff colleagues into its fold. 
Excellent work has been done towards the elaboration of a European 
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electric grid. Plans have been made from which can be visualized the 
possibility of British industry tapping the hydro-electric power of the 
Alps. The Schuman Plan vies with the European Payments Union in its 
claim to be the most solid and worthwhile symbol of European unity 
and economic integration. The North Atlantic Treaty Organization is 
surrounded by economic committees considering the joint problems of 
supply that devolve from the decision to form a common front for defence. 
Beyond all these special illustrations of the advance towards economic 
integration there is perhaps the most important of them all — the habit of 
co-operation and consultation which is being fostered by the countries 
working within the framework of O E E C. Never before have the coun- 
tries of Europe been prepared to submit their budgets, investment pro- 
grammes, monetary and credit policies, balance-of-payments situations, 
to the cross-examination and criticism of their European colleagues. This 
is now common form in Paris. A real European Secretariat is being evolved 
in OEEC and the neighbouring N A T O. Representatives of all the 


countries concerned stand ready to give their evidence, to disclose their } 


plans to these committees, to have these plans shot at and to report back 
to their governments with suggestions of amendments. This intellectual 
movement towards co-operation, this willingness to merge, pool and 
discuss common problems is in itself a great achievement. 

So far, so good; but if the countries of Europe have found it possible to 
travel the road of unity to this quite significant milestone, why should 
they have not gone beyond it? The main reason for the relative slowness 
of this progress is no doubt to be found in the lack of uniformity in the 
economic policy of the countries concerned. This is really a political 
argument since economic policy, the choice between planning and free 
enterprise, between physical and monetary controls, is one which devolves 
from political attitudes rather than from €conomic techniques. The best 


example of this clash is provided by the difficulties which have been | 


encountered in forming the economic union between Belgium, the Nether- 


lands and Luxembourg. Remarkable progress has, in fact, been made in} 


forming Benelux, but the ultimate goal always eludes the pursuer because 
the two principal countries concerned, Belgium and the Netherlands, are 
at heart wedded to different economic philosophies. One tends to choose 
freedom where the other prefers planning. Their currencies have been 
hard and soft, respectively. The one has applied dear money while the 
other has been inclined to cheapen it. It is in this attempt to mix oil and 
water that the real difficulties in forming the Benelux Union have been 
encountered. The lesson which is to be learned from this experiment in 
miniature of forming greater unity in the European economy is that some 


integration of domestic economic policies is an essential preliminary to 
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real progress along this road. In this respect the recent report published 
by the professorial working party of O E E C is full of significance. It 
shows the link that éxists between domestic monetary policy and external 
solvency, and in the course of its exposition it reveals what immense gaps 
now separate the domestic policies pursued in the Western European 
community. 

Another obstacle to quicker progress towards unity and integration is 
the lack of uniformity in the fiscal habits and traditions of European 
countries. Taxation systems have grown up on quite different lines. In 
some countries import duties are an essential part of the revenue-raising 
machinery — hence the special difficulty of reducing those tariffs. In 
others the whole burden of fiscal work has to be put on indirect and not 
on direct taxation. In certain countries the evasion of direct taxation is 
regarded as a valid and justifiable initiative on the part of the taxpayer. 
In others, on the contrary, there has grown up an almost excessive measure 
of discipline in this sphere. It is difficult in the circumstances to ask 
countries in which there is reasonably good fiscal discipline to mix their 
budgetary affairs with those countries where a looser morality prevails. : 
This, to the outsider, may seem a flippant argument, but on closer 
consideration it will be seen to hold very profound weight and significance. 

In enumerating the obstacles to European Economic Union, some 
mention must also be made of the special difficulties inherent in Britain’s 
participation in such a union. The exceptional position of Britain, with its 
threefold responsibilities: to the Commonwealth, to the English-speaking 
North Atlantic community, and to Europe, has often been expounded 
and need not be elaborated here. What should, however, be stressed is 
that whereas British representatives have always been inclined to sound 
the note of caution and gradualness in the discussions of any particular 
aspect of this problem of integration, when it has come to deeds and not 
words, Britain has shown itself prepared to play its full part and bear its 
full share of the burden in any such advance. That was very apparent in 
all negotiations that led up to the European Payments Union. It may yet 
prove to be true of Britain’s participation in the Schuman Plan. 

All these factors have proved serious handicaps to more rapid advance 
towards economic union in Western Europe. When the difficulties are 
enumerated the wonder is not that so little but that so much progress 
should have been made over the past five years. There are good reasons 
to believe that under the propulsion of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation this progress will continue. Let us not ignore, or attempt to dissi- 
mulate, the fact that fear of Russia has been one of the most potent allies 
of the cause and that in so far as N A T O pulls towards the goal of union, 
it is common defence against this threat which will provide a good deal 
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of the cement for this union. If the union is ever consummated Uncle Joe 
will vie with Uncle Sam in the list of sponsors. There need be no regret or 
shame that so negative an influence as fear should have played this 
dominant part in propelling Europe towards the goal of union. Fear can 
be an effective aid and ally, provided it is used as a spur to constructive 
action and not merely to digging shelters. 

The road ahead provided by the development of NATO and 
OEE C is the road of gradualness; it is the functional approach: the 
tackling of every problem of economic policy in Western Europe as a 
means and an excuse for taking Europe a little nearer the goal of unity. 
It is by patient and persistent progress along this road that we shall best 
serve the cause of unity. To leap into an attempted political federation 
now, before the basic economic problems of union are even considered, 
would be to prejudice the whole cause. It would do so by burdening the 
ideal of union with all the blame for the violent and explosive frictions 
which ‘union now’ would inevitably create. There is much to be done in 
furthering the functional approach. All kinds of projects, aimed at closer 
unity of the countries of Western Europe, are in process of study or 
application. In the monetary and commercial spheres there are ways of 
achieving a greater collaboration between the countries of Europe and 
their extensive overseas territories. The machinery of the European 
Payments Union might be welded even more closely than it is now to 
that of the sterling area. The preferences which European countries extend 
to their overseas territories might be extended to Europe itself, as a step 
towards the ultimate creation of a real European customs union. There 
are projects for creating a European Investment Bank and a European 
Federal Reserve System. Some of these may well be visionary, ill-con- 
ceived or redundant. But the fact that they are being studied and dis- 
cussed, some within the framework of O E E C, others by the Council 
of Europe, are tokens of the slow but steady march which is taking place 
towards the goal of union. 

A great danger, however, overhangs the whole course of this develop- 
ment. It lies in the possibility of the goal being conceived not merely as 
a united Europe, but an exclusive, autarchic Europe discriminating in its 
financial and commercial policies against others and, particularly, 
against the dollar world. There are many voices in Europe that preach 
this doctrine. To this school of thought the main driving force in making 
Europe one, solvent and prosperous is to find economic independence 
from the United States. These ideas are the economic counterpart of the 
political philosophy of the ‘third force’ which would interpose a powerful 
neutralist bloc between the United States and the Soviet Union, thus 
keeping the balance and the peace between them. In its economic views 
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this school assumes as axiomatic the indefinite persistence of a dollar 
shortage throughout the non-dollar world. The basic premise is that the 
United States, by the very nature of its economy and of its technical 
advantages, will always export more than it will import, that the rest of 
the world, therefore, can only find independence from regular, demor- 
alizing charitable ‘hand-outs’ in a policy of permanent discrimination 
against the dollar world. Thus it would be all too easy for the instruments 
of economic co-operation in Europe - E P U, the movement towards a 
customs union, the plans for cartellization of basic industries and the 
like — to become barriers and not bridges between Europe and the rest 
of the North Atlantic community. It would be a major tragedy as well as 
a strange paradox if this were to befall - a tragedy because it would cut 
right across the great alignment of free nations which is our safeguard, 
a paradox because it is American dollars and initiative which would have 
helped to bring to life these very instruments of discrimination used 
against the United States. 
There is no need for this vicious twist to be given to the whole movement 
of European integration. But the avoidance of this danger must depend 
on the United States as well as on the countries of Western Europe. It is 
up to the United States to prove that the basic premise of the ‘insula- 
tionists’ in Europe is false — that the dollar shortage is not a permanent, 
chronic feature of the economic scene. This will call for a wise and con- 
structive investment policy, discreet but consistent export of capital from 
North America to the other parts of the world; above all it will call for a 
more lenient attitude towards free entry of other countries’ products into 
the United States. It would be difficult to exaggerate the aid and comfort 
which the cause of discrimination in Europe receives from every reminder 
that the forces of protection are still so strongly entrenched in the United 
States. On this score, however, there is no need to despair. All indications 
are that over the years to come the gargantuan economy of the United 
States will become more and more dependent on materials imported. 
This will help to bridge the dollar gap — partly by the imports in question, 
but also by the American investments that will be needed to develop 
new sources of these urgently required raw materials. But there are 
less precise reasons for the belief that the right response will be forth- 
coming from the United States. If the history of the past forty years has 
one lesson to teach it is that in the end the United States tends to do the 
right thing, though often with aggravating deliberation. At the really 
decisive moments, the decision is usually the correct one. There is no need 
yet to abandon hope that the United States will, in fact, follow an 
economic policy in keeping with its position and responsibilities as the 
world’s greatest exporter of capital and of manufactured goods (a position 
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Great Britain was fortunate enough to hold in the nineteenth and early 
part of the twentieth centuries and to which the response was ‘free 
trade’). 

On this assumption, optimistic perhaps but not unreasonably so, it 
should be possible to envisage Western Europe moving gradually towards 
economic unity, doing so without flamboyant political gestures, remem- 
bering always that the basis of unity is homogeneity of fundamental 
economic policies and conditions, above all, securing this advance 
towards union without the cement of discriminatory, exclusive, autarchic 
devices aimed at the rest of the world and especially at the dollar countries. 
But let the concluding sentence of this appreciation of the prospect stress 
that if this highly desirable goal is to be reached it will call for continuous 
and often courageous initiative and effort on the part both of Western 
Europe and of the Atlantic world in general. 


EUROPE FROM LORRAINE 


Max Beloff 
Reader in Comparative Study of Institutions, Oxford University, since 1946. Professorial 
Fellow, Nuffield College, since 1951 


The movement for the federation of Western Europe is often misunder- 
stood, particularly in Great Britain and the United States. We tend, and 
Americans still more so, to think of it in pragmatic terms, to argue as to 
its value as a measure of military security or as a means of reproducing 
in the Old World some of the economic advantages of a large single 
market. There is a tendency to assume that the motive power behind 
the movement is similarly rational and the product of relatively recent 
developments. The over-simplification of political issues prevalent in 
America makes a large-scale change of this kind particularly appealing. 
At last, they feel, those Europeans are showing some kind of sense; at 
last they are willing to forget the past feuds and wars; at last they are 
beginning to behave like sensible Americans: the Council of Europe is 
something like the great Constitutional Convention; Strasbourg is a 
modern Philadelphia; and Dr Adenauer and M. Schuman are the 
Hamilton and Madison of the twentieth century. 

How plausible it all sounds — and how misleading it all is! So far from 
being a simple acceptance of the logic of contemporary economics and 
strategy, the movement for European Union is made up of diverse and 
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complex strands; its supporters are moved by hates as much as by loves. 
So far from being a stream-lined twentieth century ‘solution’ to 
Europe’s problems, it has historical roots that go back at least to Charle- 
magne and to the tripartite division of Charlemagne’s Empire. There is 
not one single broad highway to Strasbourg but a multitude of separate 
roads — some of them very unlikely ones. Until this is appreciated, those 
who play with the idea of European Union, especially in the English- 
speaking world, are in the same position as children playing with an 
unexploded bomb, under the impression that they have found some new 
and interesting mechanical toy created specially for their enjoyment. 

Let us look at one such road to Strasbourg, that of the Count Jean de 
Pange.1 Monsieur de Pange comes from a long-established noble family 
of Lorraine. His wife is a member of one of the most remarkable of 
French families, that of de Broglie, and so a descendant of Madame de 
Staél and of Necker. He himself was trained at the turn of the present 
century as a medieval historian at the Ecole des Chartes. He is an ardent 
Catholic and well acquainted with the great figures in the Catholic 
hierarchy in more than one country. He is not, in this account of his own 
intellectual and political journey towards the idea of a European federa- 
tion, writing of experiences felt from the outside, but with something of 
the authority that comes, if not from the exercise of power, at least from 
easy familiarity with those who do exercise it. It is a book which deserves 
to be treated seriously. Of M. de Pange’s absolute sincerity, there can be 
no doubt at all. The middle of the book is taken up with passages of 
description of his expériences on the Western front in the first world war — 
experiences which no man of any sensibility could undergo and not feel a 
genuine horror of war, and a genuine desire to find some means of 
ending the national feuds which have hitherto been at the root of so 
much of Europe’s suffering. Since his family home lay within the part 
of Lorraine annexed by Germany in 1871, the meaning of being subju- 
gated to another nation is for him also a vivid one, and not a mere paper 
concept. And although the mainspring of his ideas can be traced far back 
in his career, he has the final honesty of admitting when he was wrong. 
Thus although his teachers at the Ecole des Chartes were revisionists .in 
the Dreyfus case, de Pange, like most men of his kind, was anti-Dreyfus, 
on the ground that injustice to an individual was better than calling 
into question the honour of the French Army, thus deflecting it from its 
task of preparing for the reconquest of the lost provinces of Alsace and 
Lorraine. He now admits that, having seen where such ideas lead, he 


1 Les Meules de Dieu: France — Allemagne, Europe, by Jean de Pange. Paris. 
Editions Alsatia, 1951. 
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.was wrong; that individual rights must be central in any civilized State. 

On the other hand, although he repudiates the ‘integral nationalism’ 
of the Action Frangaise, he remains essentially a monarchist, believing 
that State power based upon popular will rather than some immanent 
right can only lead to totalitarianism of one kind or another. The 
French Revolution and the Napoleonic Empire remain for him the great 
disasters, the diplomacy of the Ancien Régime the example of wisdom. 
Despite the passion he felt for the undoing of the wrong of 1871, he hates 
Clemenceau, the father of victory, more than any other political figure 
who crosses these pages. His hero is the great royalist, Marshal Lyautey, 
whose empire-building on a basis of the peaceful diffusion of French 
culture he admired in his youth, in Morocco, and whom he would have 
liked to see exercising not dissimilar functions in regained Alsace. And 
Lyautey, too, hated the Republic. One chapter consists entirely of a 
description of the coronation of George VI, which M. de Pange attended — 
and its irrelevance is only apparent, since M. de Pange sees in the British 
Monarchy, and in the link with the Commonwealth which it provides, 
that spiritual sanction which is for him at the root of all healthy political 
organization. 

Sincerity, the avowal of opinions, some of which will be unpopular, 
is a great merit; what of M. de Pange’s range of knowledge? It would 
be an impertinence to insist upon his deep and loving knowledge of his 
own Lorraine, of neighbouring Alsace and of the Saar (whose surrender 
to Hitler in 1935 he regards as the real blunder of pre-war diplomacy), 
of the German Rhineland, and of Austria where he lived as a boy and 
where in the Habsburgs, the disappearance of whose Empire still fills 
him with immeasurable regret, he saw primarily the Dukes of Lorraine. 
The United States scarcely exists except as a contributor to victory in two 
world wars. Of its role in world politics — indeed of world politics as 
distinct from European politics — there is no mention. With Great 
Britain the position is different. M. de Pange is friendly to this country 
and in the early months of the war was deeply involved in informal 
discussions which may have played their part in the abortive Anglo- 
French Union project of June 1940. It is difficult togee quite how M. de 
Pange reconciles his apparent enthusiasm for this scheme with his present 
advocacy of a European Federation on quite a different basis, and on one 
which would be more likely to separate the destinies of Britain and France 
than to unite them. One suspects that his real knowledge of British 
politics and recent British history has its lacune. (No profound student 
of British history would repeat the legend that the Entente with France 
at the beginning of the century was the personal work of Edward VII. 
Nor was it Cecil Rhodes’ intention that the number of German Rhodes 
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Scholars should be equal to those from the English-speaking world. 
Rhodes’ last will added in a codicil fifteen scholarships for Germans to 
the sixty provided for the Commonwealth and the two for each American 
State.) It is more than the passing factor of a Socialist Government — 
as events indeed have shown — that has prevented Britain from marching 
in step with the advocates of a real federal system for Western Europe. 
As for Russia, if. the Americans are tolerated but ignored, the Russians 
are feared and detested. M. de Pange quotes with approval Tocqueville’s 
prophecy of the coming might of Russia and his advice to France to unite 
with Germany to resist it. He condemns the French Government for 
having brought Russia into the League of Nations in 1934, which he 
regards as the death-blow to that institution. For him the European 
Union movement means that ‘ Europe has already regained consciousness 
of herself before the menace of the Slav world, in which she has recognized 
her unconquered enemy of the past fifteen centuries, since the period 
when its pressure against the Germans provoked the great invasions.’ 
For it is not only Communist Russia but all the Slavs who are thus put 
under the ban. The Czechs in particular. No words are too harsh for 
Benes, and every accusation brought by the Nazis against Czechoslovakia 
as an oppressor of minorities seems readily acceptable to M. de Pange, 
despite his proclaimed aversion for the principle of nationality which he 
regards as one of the unhappy progeny of the French Revolution. A 
United Europe committed to a crusade against both Communism and 
Slavdom, cut off from the resources of the eastern half of the Continent, 
seems a poor guarantee of either peace or prosperity. Yet this would 
appear to be what M. de Pange is advocating. 

Let us look more closely at this creature of his imagination. The war 
of 1914-18 was a war, he shows, to remedy the wrong done to Alsace- 
Lorraine. But the French in their turn were wrong to insist on treating 
Alsace as an integral part of France and forcing her to accept the entire 
system and outlook of the Third Republic. That such an attempt was 
made was the fault of the anti-clericals, The separate culture of Alsace, 
centred round its deeply Catholic religious feeling, should have been 
encouraged and given institutional expression. Regionalism in Alsace 
might have helped to revive regionalism elsewhere in France. In his 
regional and anti-centralist tendencies, M. de Pange shows curious 
affinities with the Vichy outlook, despite his severity at the expense of 
Vichy’s collaborationism. Alsatian autonomy is thought of, then, as a 
model for France. But it is to be more than that. Alsace is to be a 
bridge for the entry of French ideas into Germany. So, too, could have 
been the Saar, and finally the Rhineland itself. If, instead of pursuing 
reparations into the impasse of the Ruhr, France after the first world war 
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- had given proper political and economic encouragement to the Rhineland 
autonomist movement, then flourishing under the Mayor of Cologne, a 
certain Dr Adenauer, it could have been a bridge between France and 
Germany. If the Popular Democrats, the precursors of the M R P, and 
founded on the model of the Catholic party of Alsace, had had power in 
France in the inter-war years, they could have linked up with the Centre 
Party in the Rhineland and with Catholic Bavaria, with the Catholic 
parties of Italy and Austria ‘to discuss projects of European Union which 
took shape only a quarter of a century later.’ Instead came Hitler, backed 
by the new Protestant industrialists. 

Yet this notion of a federal Europe is presented alongside another which 
stands in some contradiction to it, that of a resumption of French influence 
in Germany. For the German Empire created by Bismarck and its 
Emperor — quel parvenu! — M. de Pange has nothing good to say. For 
him Prussian militarism is rightly odious, and the Reich itself, whose only 
common possession was Alsace-Lorraine, a merely transient phenomenon. 
Not only did M. de Pange regard as possible after its fall the revival of the 
separate kingdoms and principalities — the old French illusion of “The 
Germanies’ — but also the possibility of France playing an active role in 
German affairs. How right in his view were the French negotiators at 
Westphalia in 1648 to insist that the links between Alsace and the Empire 
should remain, that thereby France might have a place in the delibera- 
tions of the Imperial Diet! But can the methods of 1648 mean anything 
in an age when the balance of forces has shifted so profoundly and when 
the sentiment of nationality has come to exercise so profound an influence? 
What can be built upon dynasticism in the twentieth century ? 

It would be unfair to M. de Pange to press the point too far, for clearly 
this argument is a secondary one and is partly brought in to criticize those 
Frenchmen who in his view were led by an exaggerated nationalism, and 
a wish to maintain an exclusive and narrow French outlook, to lose a 
chance of reconciliation with Germany on the morrow of 1918. The 
heart of the matter remains his particular view of European federation. 
Its military, economic and political institutions are hardly touched upon. 
From some asides on the proposed Anglo-French Union and its similarities 
with the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, from his comparison of the 
Commonwealth with the League of Nations, and other references to 
federalism, one must assume that M. de Pange is no clearer than are 

most Continental students of what is implied by the acceptance of 

federalism under modern conditions. What is important to him, however, 

is not the institutions but the idea: the binding force is essentially a 

cultural one; and the cultural unity is that conferred by the common 

Catholicism of the lands in question. Republicanism of the French 
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radical and anti-clerical variety, and continental socialism, which is close 
to it in spirit, are thus the principal internal enemies. It is a point of 
view which anyone is perfectly entitled to hold. But a few comments upon 
it will suggest themselves. It would mean not merely the direction of 
political development in France itself along certain lines, but also the 
maintenance of the division of Germany. For the Catholic majority which 
is Dr Adenauer’s support is, of course, largely the accident of Germany’s 
division along lines which leave the core of Protestant Germany on the 
Soviet side of the line. Much of the current support for the Bonn Govern- 
ment, and much of the opposition to it, are only understandable if this is 
kept in mind. It explains, too, the not surprising lukewarmness of the 
Dutch towards the federation scheme — they are nowhere mentioned in 
M. de Pange’s book, but they can scarcely be excluded from the organi- 
zation of Western Europe; and the Dutch Protestants can hardly feel at 
home in a union inspired along these lines. Something of the kind may 
also affect the attitude of Switzerland, a country which is mentioned, 
though somewhat obliquely. Finally, of course, the lack of a political 
movement in Britain corresponding to the Continental parties in which 
M. de Pange puts his trust adds another difficulty to those of fitting Britain 
into the scheme. 

M. de Pange’s views — and a summary must do them some injustice — 
are not of course shared by all those who support the movement for 
European Federation. But the preponderant roles of the Catholic 
Lorrainer, M. Schuman, and of the Catholic Rhinelander, Dr Adenauer, 
are a pointer to where some at least of its strength lies. It is a point of 
view which must be considered; and it will be obvious that to consider 
it and assess its potentialities it is necessary to take a much longer view of 
European history than is often customary. Centuries have gone to 
making up the complex of issues of which the problem of Alsace is typical. 
The difficulty is to keep this long history in perspective with the newer 
developments, the rise of Russia and the United States, the development 
of the British Commonwealth, the claims of new secular ideologies. There 
is a genuine unrest in Western Europe, a genuine dissatisfaction with 
existing political institutions, a genuine readiness for radical experiment. 
But it is not clear that this demand can be met by going behind the French 
Revolution. For better or for worse, the Reformation, the French 
Revolution, and for that matter the Russian Revolution, are facts of 
history. Statesmanship must reckon with them if the remedies it proposes 
are not to be worse than the disease. 













































SWITZERLAND AND THE DECLINE OF THE WEST 


Elizabeth Wiskemann 
Writer on International affairs 


In the inter-war years when one travelled in the Balkan peninsula the 
extraordinary ignorance which reigned in Yugoslavia about its neighbour 
Rumania or in Rumania about its neighbour Bulgaria was striking. 
This was primarily due to what in those days we regarded as Balkan 
conditions, the poverty which prevents individuals from reading or 
travelling and which indeed absorbs their attention to such a degree 
that they are unable to interest themselves receptively in their neighbours’ 
affairs. And so one constantly heard the same laments about the same 
problems, which were presented to one, in each country in turn, as the 
most unexpected phenomena. 

To-day when one travels in Western Europe it is very much the same. 
The problems are monotonously similar; among them are the ignorance, 
the indignation, but, above all, the apathy one discovers where sympathy 
and understanding would seem more in place. The British are 
surprised when they find that (hitch-hiking students apart) very few 
continentals can travel abroad unless they are financed by their Govern- 
ment or a flourishing industrial concern: the Germans are amazed to 
hear that the humanistic intellectual in other countries than Germany 
is being squeezed out of existence while the technician flourishes at the 
cost of specializing to an inhuman extent: the Italians are astonished to 
learn that skilled workmen elsewhere can often afford more than Uni- 
versity professors. The only humanistic group — if humanistic it be - which 
can still hold its own almost anywhere is that of the lawyers in spite of 
the over-production of avvocati in Italy. 

It would appear plausible to explain the seeming Balkanization of the 
West in terms of the progressive poverty which has followed two world 
wars. This poverty has been mitigated socially by the bigger obligations 
assumed by each state, but the bigger obligations have in the last instance 
been financed at the expense of those classes whose former leisure allowed 
some of their members to live a civilized life. What at first seems to be 
an almost fascinating mystery is the discovery that Switzerland, the one 
really prosperous country in Europe whose currency for instance is as 
‘hard’ as that of the United States, suffers nevertheless from many of the 
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self-same troubles as her neighbours and is equally perplexed in searching 
to escape from the ‘malaise’ of the times. 

It is evident that all the Western European countries are oppressed 
by the weight of taxation necessitated by the course and results of two 
world wars in the past and the fear of a third one in the future: the 
remnants of the educated classes and the less skilled working-people are 
also hard-hit by the constant rise in prices, most of all perhaps since the 
Korean War and the latest wave of rearmament. Switzerland, whose 
political existence is based upon the international recognition of her armed 
neutrality, was no more than a spectator in the two great wars against 
Germany. In 1945 her industrial plant was in condition to supply the 
ex-belligerents with many of their needs; in 1950, just as the consequent 
boom in Switzerland had waned, a fresh one began with the rearmament 
dictated by the war in Korea; Swiss chemicals and machines were again 
in eager demand, and the Swiss watch industry was once again set on 
its feet. To observe life in the Swiss towns is to observe the tremendous 
well-being which these developments have not only preserved but 
heightened. The Swiss, nevertheless, are unable to adjust their fiscal 
system to their financial needs, and there is at least as much conflict in 
Switzerland as in any other West European country with regard to the 
incidence and levying of taxation, indeed the question of which authority 
may levy which tax is almost more serious than that of who is to pay. 

Sheltered as they have been from the direct impact of war, the Swiss 
think in terms of the prosperity of life in Western Europe between 1870 
and 1914 when continuous expansion was taken for granted. At the same 
time they cling tenaciously to the conception of their society incorporated 
in the Swiss constitution of 1874, the conception of a confederation of 
free cantons whose decisions are based upon direct plebiscitary, not 
parliamentary, democracy. This constitution, naturally, is a written one, 
the inflexibility of which is occasionally regretted nowadays; constitu- 
tional, including basic fiscal, changes require the approval of the two 
voices of Swiss sovereignty, the approval, that is to say, of the majority 
of the cantons and of the majority of the male population. No sooner 
had the 1874 constitution been voted than industrialization attacked 
Switzerland in earnest; the constitution which had been designed for a 
loose chain of mainly peasant communities was overtaken by events; it 
had to be constantly amended to supply the needs of a small but highly 
industrialized society. 

The most critical fiscal issue arose out of the first World War, the cost 
of mobilization and the rest. Using constitutionally sanctioned emergency 
powers the Swiss Federal Government began to levy a direct tax on 
incomes, although the constitution assigned the levying only of indirect 
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taxes to the central authority; direct taxation was assumed to be a func- 

tion of the all-important cantons. In the ’thirties, in order to fight unem- 
ployment, the Federal Government again felt obliged to levy a direct 
tax, and since the second world war it has never ceased to do so, always 
on the basis of emergency powers. Although the technical obligations 
of the Federal authorities had expanded to an extent which necessitated 
a great increase of the funds at their disposal, much conservative protest 
was raised, especially from the French-speaking cantons which professed 
to fear oppression from the large German-speaking majority in the 
country. At last, at the end of 1950, the Swiss public was induced with 
some difficulty to agree to a financial programme which sanctioned the 
raising of a direct income tax by the central Government in Berne for 
the following four years. In spite of Swiss prosperity this measure was 
essential in order to avoid the expansion of the Federal debt and the dis- 
agreeable results which this might bring. During the period from 1951 
to 1954 a permanent financial plan — the long heralded Finanzreform — is 
to be worked out. By then, most supporters of the expansion of the 
financial rights of the central authority believe, direct federal taxation 
will have become enough of a habit for the public to accept it as per- 
manent; there are others who deny prognostications of the kind. 

In the meantime Switzerland has embarked upon a big rearmament 
programme of her own, the cost of which is not included in the bills which 
the Federal Government has to pay with the proceeds of the Four-Year 
Plan. Indeed since the beginning of 1951 the extraordinary budget 
required for rearmament - originally estimated at a cost of 1,464 million 
Swiss francs over five years — has been under discussion. It has caused 
considerable friction. On the one hand many people say why bother 
about it at all? With the continuing boom, the Wehrsteuer or income 
tax, the customs, postal services and federal railways are bringing in 
more than they ever have before, and the Confederation could well fill 
whatever gap may be left with a loan. On the other hand most people 
in authority have urged that the expense should be positively faced in 
order that the inflationary tendency already in existence should not be 
further stimulated; they have also pointed out that delay intensifies the 
problem since the cost of rearmament has steadily increased. Since the 
Army is a federal responsibility the financial burden of military costs 
falls upon the Federal Government alone. 

Two expedients have been repeatedly put forward to meet the new 
army bill. The Social-Democratic Party has returned to its favourite 
proposal of a capital levy. A carefully drawn-up plan for a levy which 
should affect only about 80,000 persons was put to the country in a 
referendum held on May 18th, 1952, but was rejected by 421,459 to 
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328,032 individual votes, and by all the cantons as such except Ziirich, 
Basle, Schaffhausen and the Ticino. The other main fiscal device which 
has been under discussion for some time is a tax upon all drinks other 
than tea, coffee and cocoa, the so-called Getrdnkesteuer. The wine-growing 
peasants, especially in the cantons of Vaud, Neuchatel and Valais, 
together with the powerful pressure group of the hételiers, succeeded in 
blocking this tax when it was brought forward in the Swiss Parliament in 
1951. But the Bundesrat or Federal Government returned to the charge, 
and early this year the two Chambers in Berne accepted a new Govern- 
ment plan for covering rearmament costs, a plan which included the tax 
on drinks and a heavy tax on luxury foods. A referendum on this pro- 
posal was arranged for July 6th of this year. 

As the time for this critical vote drew near, while the party leaders, as 
they often have on similar occasions before, advised acceptance of the 
Bundesrat’s proposal, it became evident that strong feelings and powerful 
grounds were ranged against it. On general grounds people prefer to 
vote no, all the more when any kind of tax is involved. The urban public 
in Switzerland - a large majority in the country, though the towns 
remain relatively small - is already irritated by the high cost of living 
which is partly due to the lavish subsidization of the peasantry now 
reduced to 18 per cent. of the population. A referendum on a law to 
continue this protection of the farmers (which goes further than in 
Britain since it may ban inexpensive foreign foodstuffs and subsidize 
Swiss food exporters) was accepted by a bare majority at the end of 
March. In Geneva and in Basle (in the latter town the big chemical 
industry pays poor wages) annoyance over high food prices helps to keep 
the insignificant and now divided Swiss Communist Party alive; its 
weakness was, however, nicely demonstrated on April 2oth, 1952, when a 
Communist Initiative against the unpopular purchase-tax was never- 
theless defeated by 550,712 to 128,237 votes and — this was unprecedented 
— in every canton. In Ziirich, the largest Swiss town (Berne is now a 
close. rival for that distinction), indignation against expensive food is 
nurtured but at the same time soothed by the notorious Herr Duttweiler 
whose chain stores — the ‘Migros’ — undercut all other retailers. Another 
element of difficulty in the situation is that the Minister of Finance is 
the one Bundesrat or Federal Minister who represents the Socialist Opposi- 
tion. Last December Dr. Max Weber was elected to this onerous position. 
He is a man who is greatly esteemed by those who know him, but there 
is some suspicion in hostile circles that a Socialist like Dr Weber, who 
stood far to the left in his youth, will try to play some Socialist trick upon 
the public, while the French-Swiss resent the Socialist view that new 
circumstances require some restriction of cantonal liberty. 
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When the referendum was held on the Government’s plan to pay for 
Swiss rearmament the deficiency in the functioning of the Federal Con- 
stitution was well illustrated. A necessary, important and overdue 
measure was defeated by 352,205 votes to 256,035, all the cantons rejecting 
it but three. Out of several disquieting features of the situation, the two 
most obvious were the fact that only 43 per cent of the electorate took the 
trouble to vote and that French Switzerland provided a compact vote of 
no. Thus in Switzerland as elsewhere the question arises as to whether 
existing institutions are worn out and if so what can possibly take their 
place? Thoughtful people ask themselves whether a federal constitution 
with a relatively weak central authority has not been rendered obsolete 
by technical developments, and whether a plebiscitary democracy is 
workable when the issues to be judged by the simple citizen become 
increasingly technical. Pessimists point to the Initiative launched by the 
French-Swiss of Lausanne some years ago and accepted in September 
1949. In accordance with this decision, if the Federal Government uses 
its emergency powers to promulgate decrees, the latter must be approved 
by popular referendum within the following twelve months, or they 
must be withdrawn. The consequence has been the opposite to that 
desired by the initiators who hoped to put an end to emergency decrees; 
on the contrary the Government is able to issue any decree, however 
arbitrary, without reference to the public, provided that the operation 
of the decree in question is restricted to a period one day less than twelve 
months. Another ground for doubt is provided by the small proportion 
of the electorate which goes to the polls when referenda are held. This 
low participation is no doubt due partly to apathy, partly to bewilder- 
ment. It may well be argued that it is not a bad thing, since it is better 
that only the opinion of those who take an active interest in the question 
at stake should be weighed. The small percentage of voters is used as 
an argument against the enfranchisement of women — how should they, 
poor creatures, judge the issues which confound Swiss men. Yet, here, 
too, modern circumstances are proving corrosive. The old response, 
‘They will never get the vote in Switzerland’ is changing. A few women 
have been elected on to a few local bodies, especially church councils 
(Kirchenrate), and one hears it admitted uneasily that gradually ‘it 
may come here too’. 

Not only the political, but also the military, assumptions which the 
Swiss believed to be fundamental are now shaken by technical advance. 
It is only too obvious that wars stimulate scientific invention, above all 
in the matter of armaments. When in 1950 the Swiss decided upon a new 
and tremendous effort to achieve greater strength for the defence of their 
neutrality against a possible attack from the East, it became clear that a 
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revision of their military organization was essential. All the elaborate devices 
evolved during the second great war, radar and the rest, had to beconsidered 
and adopted in so far as the future defence of Switzerland might necessitate. 
Will it be possible to train Air Force pilots and armoured divisions on the 
old militia basis, with only a few hundred professional officers and the rest 
of the forces dependent upon a few weeks’ training in the year? Just 
when many Germans are hoping to adopt the Swiss model if they must 
be rearmed, people in Switzerland are beginning to ask themselves this 
question in anxious tones scarcely above a whisper. The death of two 
young men on a forced march organized by professional officers last year 
for candidates (Aspiranten) for commissioned rank has done nothing to 
diminish Swiss antipathy towards the conception of a professional army 
as opposed to a militia. For this militia is regarded as an integral part of 
Swiss democracy. Indeed the Swiss speak of their military service as a 
major part of their civic education; they believe it to supply an essential 
esprit de corps, a national cohesion, which their cantonal schools and 
universities cannot provide in the same way. Again, to vote in the many 
referenda put forward by commune, canton or confederation is, it has 
been seen, an optional affair ; it cannot educate the indifferent who simply 
abstain. Military service on the other hand is compulsory for all able- 
bodied men; it is perhaps partly because it is regarded as inseparable 
from citizenship that the feeling against the recognition of women as 
citizens dies so hard. It should at the same time be noted that inci- 

pient doubts about the possible efficacy of a modern militia have not 

prevented the training of over half a million men up to date, together 

with pilots who put in regular hours of practice, and engineers who com- 

bine their professional and army work. The Swiss, like Marshal Tito, 

believe that theirs is potentially the strongest army in Europe to-day. It 

will be a very long time before any international force will inspire them 
with the same confidence. 

For in spite of their wealth and ability to travel, in spite of their lin- 
guistic and literary connections with their European neighbours and in 
spite of the Red Cross tradition in Geneva, it cannot be said that more 
than a handful of the Swiss are enthusiastic Europeans. Far from re- 
garding themselves as a microcosm of a federated Europe, as their 
admirers fondly do, they are sceptical about the institutions of Stras- 
bourg and the possibilities of a European Army, and they applaud the 
tenacity of Britain’s insistence upon national sovereignty. A catastrophe 
such as the Po Valley floods last autumn will arouse the splendid 
generosity of the Swiss, but on the whole they are not much less apathetic 
than their poverty-stricken neighbours about their neighbours’ affairs; 
a foreign affairs debate will empty the Swiss Chamber of Deputies 
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Apathy is partly to be attributed to the feeling that international 
organization has so far proved futile and that the problems of today are on 


so large a scale that they have necessarily become remote; it is clear that . 


nothing of political importance can be achieved without the support 
either of the United States or of the Soviet Union. In addition their neu- 
trality gives the Swiss a peculiar psychological approach; they regard it as 
the condition of survival for their multi-lingual state; thus, far from uniting 
them with their neighbours, on the contrary it divides them from Europe. 

The Swiss have of course often been reproached with exploiting their 
neutrality in the interests of their trade, but it was with a conviction 
which sometimes seemed nothing short of mystical that they insisted upon 
the compatibility of good diplomatic and commercial relations and their 
individual hostility to Nazi Germany during the last war. In the case 
of the USSR the anti-Communism of the Swiss has worn their fidelity 
to the paradox a little thin, but so long as the war against Russia remains 
a cold one we are all to some extent involved in these schizophrenic 
contortions. Certainly the Swiss resented the idea of an American veto 
upon their trade with the countries beyond the Iron Curtain as an 
infringement cf their sovereignty or neutrality — in effect the same thing -, 
and this caused some friction between Berne and Washington in 1951. 
Since then Swiss trade with the East has conveniently dwindled to almost 
nothing, and there is a feeling of relief that sharp words with the United 
States have thus become unnecessary. Occasionally the Americans may 
block some Swiss account as in the recent case of a Zurich banker, 
whom they accused of dealings with China. And Swiss pharmaceutical 
goods in particular have a way of arriving in Hong Kong or Macao 
after which they disappear out of Western sight. But apart from 
trifles of this kind the most remorseless Swiss industrialists at present 
have so many orders on hand that they have little time to think of their 
former markets in the East. It is not so much the American veto but the 
Schuman Plan which arouses the enmity of Swiss heavy industry. Switzer- 
land has neither coal nor iron of her own, but a flourishing machine 
industry headed by the firms of Sulzer and Brown, Boveri. The idea of 
depending upon the price decisions of the six Schuman powers is highly 
unattractive and helps to reduce even further the fragments of Swiss 
sympathy for that European union which is emerging so painfully and 
uncertainly into reality. 

Thus with the devices which seem to have eliminated distance, Swit- 
zerland has drawn no nearer to her fellow Europeans — only, possibly to 
the United States. Within Europe only technical achievement, fashion 
and second-rate literature seem unaffected by national frontiers; in the 
bookshops of Western Europe one seems everywhere to find an oddly 
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high proportion of translations of neither the best nor the worst books 
from abroad, but of something between the two. The Swiss, without 
very much conviction, have so far resisted invasion by television. Other- 
wise their intellectual life suffers from the same troubles as that of the 
rest of us. The general level at the universities has fallen, and this can no 
longer be attributed to the effects of the war, least of all in Switzerland. 
Less and less students interest themselves in the humanities since only 
technical studies offer a comfortable future in the service either of the 
State or of industry; less and less have the technicians time for anything 
but technical training. 

The problem of patronage is as great in Switzerland as anywhere, in 
spite of the country’s resources For the well-to-do classes as a whole are 
either uninterested or afraid: in other European countries people fear 
the future because they are poor while in Switzerland they fear it because 
they are rich. In other words, with an insecure world around them they 
fear the sudden loss of the markets upon which their prosperity depends. 
Apart from a few famous collectors such as Reinhard of Winterthur the 
wealthy Swiss do not patronize literature or the arts. In so rich a town 
as Ziirich the Kunsthaus is facing a financial crisis. Here in Ziirich, how- 
ever, there is one exception. The king of the Migros chain-stores, Gottlieb 
Duttweiler, whose ingenuity runs to the sudden importation of cheap 
flowers from the Riviera, who will bring down taxi charges by starting 
a cheap service of his own and who runs clubs with cooking classes for 
bachelors, has recently diverted his energy into the channels of culture. 
It remains to be seen whether this interest will persist and whether it will 
be guided by taste and knowledge. 

In another direction it is significant that there is no first-rate weekly in 
Switzerland in spite of excellent journalists and other potential con- 
tributors. To some extent the Sunday editions of the more important 
newspapers, particularly that of the Neue Zurcher Zeitung, serve the same 
purpose, but the existing weeklies cannot be taken very seriously. As 
for monthly reviews, the circulation of a good publication like the Neue 
Schweizer Rundschau is scarcely more than private. The same may be said 
of highly praised new books if they soar above a certain level. 

The intellectual and esthetic life of Switzerland is hampered by the 
small scale upon which it must be lived. Apart from the economies to 
which it is at present sworn the Federal Government cannot afford to 
buy a work of art so easily as the Government of a larger state for whom 
a smaller fraction of its budget is involved. Still less cari the cantons take 
action of this kind, though it is they who are regarded as bearing the 
main responsibility for education and cultural life. On the other hand 
every book which is published in Switzerland is written in a language 
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which makes it accessible to the French, the Italian or the German 
public, at least. With all these considerations weighed up, the problem 
of a decaying intellectual life, like all our other problems, is found in 
Switzerland too; public interest in intellectual things is declining, and 
with it the possibility of a modus existendi either for the non-scientific 
intellectual or for the creative artist; only the musician perhaps is not 
overwhelmed by the mechanical triumphs of our day. For the rest the 
abuse of the cinema and the wireless, with the complementary lack of 
leisure, silence, solitude and the loss of contemplation, conversation and 
letter-writing in the sense in which they survived until somewhere about 
1914, are reducing us all to robotism.: The ravages of the machine age are 
heightened by the mechanical snobbery which it seems to have brought. 
Everywhere people are pushed into living beyond their incomes by the 
obligation or ambition which they feel to possess the latest technical 
gadget. In wealthy Switzerland, too, a book or a painting thus comes to 
be regarded as an out-of-date luxury. 

The case of Switzerland in the present decline is instructive because 
it seems to make clear that the root of the evil is not to be found in poverty, 
nor in the direct results of war, nor yet in over-centralization, nor in any 
kind of political totalitarianism. While the manifestations of contem- 
porary decadence are so frequently the same as the effects of the lack of 
machines in what we used to deplore as Balkan conditions, the machines - 
not the lack of them - would seem to be the cause of our present discon- 
tents. The technicians have induced an automatic totalitarianism, an 
involuntary Gleichschaltung of Western civilization, and we are faced with 
the peril of having nothing to defend from the Communist world revolu- 
tion. The danger approaches slowly perhaps in terms of a single life, but 
with a deadly certitude. 


A LETTER TO AN AMERICAN FRIEND 
John Davenport 


Author and critic 


Dear P., 
Before the war, sitting beneath the blue towers of Mazatlan, drinking 


tequila while the boy from the hotel fished fresh oysters for luncheon from 
the grey Pacific, I wrote to my tutor at Cambridge saying that I would 
like to proceed to a Master’s degree. This odd proposal was not due to 
sunstroke or even to the tequila, it was the result simply of homesickness. 
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Not that I had been away from England for more than two years, but I 
was filled with a longing for Europe. Heimweh would be a better word 
perhaps than homesickness, for my nostalgic yearnings were not simply 
for London fog or Gloucestershire wold but as much for the chestnuts of ° 
Paris and the pines of Rome, for Europe as a whole. It had been pleasant 
to walk across Harvard Yard with Conrad Aiken, to hear Aaron Copland 
play the piano score of the Second Hurricane, to drink Bourbon in 
eighteenth-century silence with William Faulkner, to see California 
through the crystal eyes of Edward Weston and drive through the magic 
of New Mexico to visit Frieda Lawrence. Good, too, had been the blue 
points eaten in Boston, the T-bone steaks on Third Avenue, the quail shot 
on the Mexican border, the lobsters of San Francisco. But the feeling 
grew; a Swedish freighter was boarded at San Diego, we had called at 
Mazatlan, we were having oysters for luncheon and I was drinking 
tequila and writing sentimentally to suggest proceeding to a redundant 
degree. The college authorities and I had parted less in sorrow than in 
anger. My suggestion was a futile gesture of atonement. I knew that I was 
hopelessly committed to being European and the absurd symbol of M.A. 
seemed appropriate to my mood. Perhaps after all I was a little tipsy. 

That was before the war, before so many of the places I was remember- 
ing had been destroyed. Now Dresden is smashed to bits, Caen in ruins; 
of the Florentine bridges only the Ponte Vecchio remains. Yet still the 
dusty ruins hold us. In spite of cynicism and despair, in spite of Com- 
munists wrangling with Catholics, Existentialists arguing with Existen- 
tialists, in spite of a split Germany, an impotent France, an isolated 
Spain, an overpopulated Italy, in spite of the fact that Great Britain has 
become a third-rate Power, Europe still seems to many ordinary Europeans 
like myself -the only tolerable Continent to live in. We are left this time 
filled not so much with hatred as with self-disgust. An ignoble but not an 
altogether unwholesome emotion. The blame is divided equally; none of 
us can feel self-righteous, man or nation. Unless human affairs are hope- 
lessly and evilly mismanaged, Europe may become more of a unity than 
it has been for a thousand years. We shall muddle through. Bernard 
Berenson, finishing at Vallombrosa seven years ago his Sketch for a Self 
Portrait, wrote a splendid paragraph: 

Put our situation at its worst. Paint it as black as you can, make it as 
hopeless. Yet mankind has been through as bad. ‘As bad!’ Surely we are 
much better off than Nycenz after the Doric invasion, or the Latin 
world after the crumbling away of the Western Empire. Both recovered: 
Greece to become the model for all modes of thought and feeling, expression 
and action: and our Western world to form, after centuries, the Medizval 
civilization, with its previously unimaginable achievements in social organi- 
zation, in philosophy, in the visual arts and in architecture particularly. 
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Should we sink, as we may, even lower than we have already, yet we have 
not lost nor are we likely to lose our science, our mechanical knowledge and 
inventiveness, or our accumulated information on all subjects, or the master- 
pieces of our literature and our arts. Happily nothing has been wholly lost 
essential to continuation of either our material or immaterial civilization. 
Only our artisanship has suffered in a way from which it may take genera- 
tions to recover. 









Of course, our ‘mechanical knowledge and inventiveness’ may be applied 
to destroying us finally. There are no doubt possibilities of complete 
disaster. These possibilities must be faced; but they can be faced; nothing 
in history is inevitable, however imaginary free will may be proved to be. 
But I am incompetent to deal with the future or even with the present. 
I can only try to say what ‘being a European’ means to me, an unintel- 
lectual being without a system. 

Tradition cannot be inherited. Malraux has pointed out that it must 
be recreated; T. S. Eliot concluded a famous essay when he said that 
‘(the poet) is not likely to know what is to be done unless he lives in what 
is not merely the present, but the present moment of the past, unless he 
is conscious, not of what is dead, but of what is already living.’ This 
applies to others besides the poet. It applies to us all, who live in Europe. 
It is not easy, for Western European tradition is immensely complicated. 
We are in social and intellectual confusion. Yet no more than the rest of 
the world. Angst is not a European monopoly. 

Confusion is nothing to boast about, but it may be admitted with profit, 
and even be made into an asset. At least we are all in more or less the same 
beautiful leaky boat. The decay of privilege has its advantages. For 
generation after generation my own family stayed comfortably rooted, 
changing its religion in the sixteenth century, lethargically royalist in the 
seventeenth, but not to the point of romantic self-sacrifice. They married 
their cousins and drifted fatly through the eighteenth century into the 
late nineteenth before slithering almost imperceptibly into the great 
puddle of the middle class. Eight hundred years of the island life, as 
Gertrude Stein has called it, had made them healthy but smug. They 
made their tours in Italy and brought back the spoils, but they only 
became Europeans when my great-grandfather came under the spell of 
Newman and was received into the Catholic Church. His family followed 
him. My grandfather was at Oxford at the time — this was during the 
*sixties. They took to it like wildfire, several of my great-aunts deserting 
the hunting-field and becoming nuns. Then my grandfather married the 
only daughter of a musician famous in his time as a composer. He was a 
very bad composer, but a good musician—an early editor of Purcell; the 
friend of Mendelssohn, Chopin, Schumann, Liszt and Brahms, he was 
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Stanford’s predecessor in the Chair of Music at Cambridge and Principal — 
of the Royal Academy of Music. This was stodgy enough, but Lady M., 
his wife, was anything but stodgy. Her father was an adventurous Béar- 
nais who married one of the three beautiful daughters of a Danish aristo- 
crat, a character straight out of Karen Blixen. (Another of the daughters 
married the redoubtable Mommsen.) This sudden admixture of new 
blood and Catholicism resulted in my father and his seven brothers and 
sisters being brought up almost as foreigners. An Austrian priest taught 
them Latin and Greek, the girls all proceeded to convents in France, 
Austria or Italy, my father and his brothers went to Feldkirch and Heidel- 
berg instead of to English schools and universities. In a con- 
tinuously Catholic family this might have been reasonable enough, but 
as it was they came to belong to no particular English world, but toa 
European one. A steady decay in the family fortunes—due to a sort of 
unworldly listlessness - completed the confusion. When I went to the 
school so admirably described by Sir Compton Mackenzie in Sinister 
Street - a polyglot sort of place - I was as much a stray as any of the 
refugees from Russia and Central Europe who formed over 10 per cent 
of its numbers, but at the same time filled with the innumerable social 
and intellectual prejudices of the landless Englishman. I was in fact a 
snob in the familiar British fashion. It was not until much later that I § 
realized how fortunate I was in my freedom from many inconvenient 
responsibilities and in my eventual readiness to think, or to try to think, 
as a European. To think of Europe not as a number of foreign countries 
but as a Continent to which I inseparably belonged. This sounds intoler- 
ably banal. What could be more natural? Unfortunately, it is not 
‘natural’. Nationalism is the curse of the age. 

Paradoxically, however, it is true that without a love of one’s own 
country one cannot understand another. To love one’s own country is to 
appreciate its special virtues; it does not mean that one has to approve 
its special vices. Without such a knowledge there is a danger of becoming 
unbalanced. We all know those determined Franco-philes who praise 
Chartres without having seen Durham, and read Voltaire while they 
neglect Hume; and there are those famous art lovers who make up, or 
used to make up, the foreign society of Florence. It is a question of 
lighting, of perspective. To be a European does not mean that one has to 
bundle about like a bagman from Albi to Venice, from Copenhagen to 
Seville, without having seen anything of England except the view from 
the Golden Arrow. In its way that is as stupid as the most blinkered 
chauvinism. One can be a good European and still have an abiding-place, 
preferably in one’s own country. Maurice Baring, for instance, was at 
once the most English and the most European of men. It is in fact as 
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necessary as a knowledge of Latin and Greek is necessary for 
understanding of Western literature, Viewed from outside, Europe s 
incoherent; but we are all involved. 
No man is an Isiand, entire in himself; every man is a piece of the Continent, 
a part of the Main; if a clod be washed away by the Sea, Europe is the less, 


as well as if a Promontory were, as well as if a Manor of thy friends or of thine ~ 
own were; any man’s death diminishes me, because I am involved in 


Mankind. ... 

To many Americans, Europe seems a sort of bloodstained dust heag 
and to others, a pleasant but unreal playground. Edmund Wilson sa’ 
Rome in terms of dirt, whereas to me it is still a dazzle of domes, golde 
and saffron. The moral atmosphere is another matter. Europe is old 2 
cannot be rushed. Even Paris retains an essential inviolability and so doe 
Venice. Knowledge grows slowly and gently in ever-widening circles, 
First those schoolboy tours in Normandy and Britanny, in Holland a 
Flanders; then Touraine and Burgundy; the Rhine; Provenge a 
Languedoc; North Italy, Tuscany, Umbria; Rome; Naples; Sicily; 
bleak grandeur of Castile, too, and the softer joys of Andalusia. The 
would be never-ending, each place adding something to the senses, 
each masterpiece adds something to the mind. But in my next letter I wi 
try to deal with persons, places and masterpieces in more detail. 
splendours and miseries of Europe, the interplay particularly betwee 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Germany, countries which at times see 
a mere conglomeration of displaced persons, filled with mutual hatre 
and mistrust. Meantime, my love to you and to the New Yorker. 
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